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‘As a business man, however, I must most emphatically protest against the insidiot 
propaganda which, ever since the war, has been so skilfully engineered with } 
object of relieving Germany of the Reparations due by her, and not less with 
object of saddling the British tax-payer, British industry, and not less eventus 
the British working-man, with a corresponding burden. I need not repeat wha 
so painfully familiar to us, that Germany by her wicked war plunged the world 
carnage and disaster unparalleled in history, nor need I recall that under the ter 
as so far settled.some years ago Germany was called upon to pay only a comps 
tively small part of the loss she had inflicted on the Allies. We have heard my 
quite recently about the sanctity of a treaty, even where the treaty was 
secretly without knowledge by and true disclosure of the facts to this country, 
such was the sanctity of this quite recent treaty that neither House of Par a 
was allowed to make the slightest alteration or to do other than pass it witha 
question and without modification. ‘hy 

In the case of Germany, the Treaty of Versailles was made in the face ¢ 
whole world, and it was a compromise injurious to many vital interests of oubsélt 
and our Allies, but still a bargain which Germany undertook to carry out. Of} 
ability to do so in time there is not, in my judgment, the shadow of a shade. 
‘ doubt, and she should be held to that bargain, alike in the spirit and in the lett 
What is the alternative ? Germany has forced on us a national debt of, say, sev 
thousand millions, and, in so far as we relieve her of her obligations, to that ex 
we are saddling ourselves for generations to come with a terrible burden, amd 
the same extent we put Germany in a preferential position, enabling her to oo 
pete successfully against us in the markets of the world, and, for that matte 
under our present foolish fiscal system, even in our own home markets with 
undue advantage; for, remember that Germany by her deliberate and. artificig 
depreciation of the mark has practically cancelled her own internal debt, so thé 
if she avoids payment of Reparations, with her industries intact, and not 6 
intact, but much expanded, she is in a position for an indefinite time to come4 
deprive us of a large portion of our trade, 4 

Of course, it is suggested that Germany is on the verge of economic collapg 
It may be so; I have heard this for the last four years, and I place as li 
dependence on it as I did on the suggestion of the same sort of people when, am 
time during the twenty years previous to the war, they kept assuring us tha 
Germany had no aggressive designs. All the evidence I have been able to get 
convinces me not only that Germany has to all intents and purposes relieved herself 
of her national debt, but has absorbed hundreds of millions of solid cash or foreigt 
credits in exchange for the sale of worthless marks; that German industry is inj 
state of abounding prosperity; that there is no unemployment; that her man 
facturers have been encouraged to lavish expenditure on the extensions of. thé 
plants and on the purchase of foreign securities; that the German citizen has beds 
lightly taxed; that the taxation, nominal as it is, has not been collected; thal 
vast sums have been spent on public works of all kinds; and, in short, that every 
device has been used which the ingenuity of a fraudulent and malicious debtor 
could invent to swindle the Allies, and France and Britain in particular, out of 
their just rights. os 

Let us hope that the present indications point at long last in the direction of @ | 
strict accounting, and if, peradventure, we in this country are too sentimental and” 
too silly to insist on justice, in Heaven’s name let.us give a Mandate to France to 
extract in due time what can and should be extracted, conditional on our receiving 
a certain fixed proportion. I do not think that we in this country even yet 
understand German mentality, but as France, from bitter experience, does, let us 
give her a free hand, under proper safeguards, to see that Germany meets her jush 
obligations. There can be few greater delusions than to suppose that @ | 
prosperous industrial Germany is essential, directly or indirectly, to the revival of 
British industry and commerce. I have been engaged in British industry for thirty” 

ears, am connected with many large companies, and anything any of them 
de ever exported to Germany has been insignificant, and would have been better 
consumed in our own country and Dominions had our fiscal arrangements been 
conceived in our own interests. 

At this very moment, when unemployment is so rife here, I am informed that 
extensive orders are being placed in Germany by a Government Department in 
London at prices slightly lower than we quoted, but which German works, 0 ing 
to their fraudulently depreciated exchange, can and do underbid, and that is 
reason why to-day our tyre works—a fine modern plant—are dead idle and many 
of our skilled workmen are unemployed and subsisting on doles, which must co 
the taxpayer far more than the difference between the German price and ours. 
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It would tax a case-hardened optimist to derive satisfaction 
from the manner in which the year 1923 has opened from 
the political point of view. To Britons with 
any intelligent regard for the well-being and 
good name of their country it is decidedly disappointing, 
after the great effort of the last few months, to see their 
country sinking back into an old Coalition bog of which 
it was not unreasonable to hope, and even to expect, that 
a Conservative Government would know how to steer 
clear. Mr. Bonar Law owes the Premiership—which 
Englishmen regard as among the greatest positions in the 
world, if not the very greatest—to the ardent and wide- 
spread desire of the British people—manifested in the 
first instance by the revolt of the Conservative rank and file 
in the constituencies, and subsequently ratified by the 
electors—to break once and for all with Coalition policies. 
These were recognized as being largely responsible for the 
unrest and unsettlement of Europe, for the deep distrust 
evinced in formerly friendly quarters abroad towards “‘ per- 
fidious Albion,” and for the oppressive taxation of our 
own people, as for the misery that has overtaken so many 
of them. The nation sought emancipation from the feverish 
“stunts,” the abortive conferences, the ceaseless “ alarums 
and excursions” which ultimately made the word “ Coali- 
tion” stink in the nostrils of the public. Mr. Bonar Law 
modestly promised us tranquillity and stability, and though 
it is never wise to take political pledges literally, so great 
was the relief at the change of Government and the departure 


of “ the first-class brains’ which had made a first-class mess 
VOL. LXxx 51 


Disappointing 
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of everything they touched from Dublin to Constantinople, 
that Englishmen generally, and Englishwomen, only asked 
to be allowed to support the new Government, which, 
anyhow, signified escape from the Welsh dictatorship. 


But the trouble was, as we indicated at the hour of its 
formation, that the new Government was not sufficiently 
mew. Its personnel bore a painful resem- 
blance to the old Government—Mr. Bonar 
Law’s main idea being to persuade as many 


Too much 
Coalition 


Coalition Ministers as possible to designate themselves | 


Conservative Ministers, with the result that a minimum 
of fresh blood was infused into our effete body politic, 
Cabinet-making last October consisted chiefly in the pro- 
motion of Under-Secretaries who had been perfectly content 
to serve under Mr. Lloyd George so long as he was in power 
—anyhow, they succeeded in suppressing any qualms of 
conscience they may have experienced—“ reinforced” by 
the more docile private members who might be anticipated 
to give as little trouble in office as they had given to the 
Coalition in Parliament. But this is not a fair nor an 
exhaustive description of the Bonar Law Government, 
because although, like all Governments, it is replete with 
Tapers and Tadpoles, there are happily within its ranks, 
especially in subordinate offices, not a few men of character 
and grit, who, we may hope, will in due time—and before 
it is too late—assert themselves and prevent the Adminis- 
tration from committing political suicide. Although the 


major personnel of the Ministry may be somewhat depressing | 


to contemplate, the circumstances surrounding its birth 


were so remarkable, not to say sensational, that it was | 
permissible to hope that, in spite of themselves, in sheer | 


self-defence, the Cabinet would keep its head in the right 
direction on such plain but vital issues as the Entente with 


our European Allies. Any other course would land His © 


Majesty’s Ministers on the rocks. 


For a Conservative Government—in the light of last year’s 
lesson—to borrow Coalition garments and to pander to 


eee ae 
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Radical and Socialist sentiment by deserting Great Britain’s 
friends with the mad idea of propitiating her enemies, 
would be in truth to commit hari-kari with 
their eyes open. When the country wants 
Coalition, Radical or Socialist policy, it knows exactly 
where to get the genuine article. There are several eager 
Coalition statesmen impatiently lying in wait—headed by 
a notorious Triumvirate—once more to misgovern the 
country on their former anti-Ally and pro-enemy lines. 
There are hungry Radicals now in Opposition thirsting 
for office at the first whisper of a suggestion of a national 
mandate for the Manchester school. Not less ambitious 
are the Socialist phalanx headed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
—now official Leader of the Opposition—-to cross the floor 
of the House of Commons and take possession of the 
Treasury Bench whenever circumstances permit a naked 
Potsdam policy in London. These three factions are the 
proper people to carry out respectively Coalition, Radical 
or Socialist policies, all of which are smeared over with 
Defeatism. Mr. Bonar Law is needed for none of these 
purposes. A Conservative Government was returned at 
the recent General Election with a clear majority over 
all other parties—in the teeth of a powerful Press pro- 
paganda and despite the almost apologetic attitude of its 
own leaders—for the express purpose of breaking with the 
cowardly and treacherous efforts of their predecessors to 
convert the glorious victory of 1918 into disaster, which, 
needless to say, enjoyed the applause of Radicals and 
Socialists, who naturally encouraged anyone who plays their 
own game in International affairs as did Mr. Lloyd George 
from the hour of the Armistice with the connivance of 
Tory Renegades. 


Hari-Kari 


It is common knowledge that Mr. Bonar Law assumed the 
burdens of office with the utmost reluctance last October. 
He had no hankering after the flesh-pots, 
from which he probably obtains but a 
modicum of satisfaction, being free from 
the personal vanity of most Prime Ministers and some 


A Reluctant 
remier 
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Prima Donnas. He acted simply and solely because he 
had become convinced that the Conservative Party wag 
on the eve of a catastrophe from which nothing could save 
it except a breach with the Coalition. No man wanted 
office less than he. Indeed, we may go so far as to say 
that Mr. Bonar Law was as anxious to remain out of power 
as Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill were 
desirous of remaining in power. It was exclusively his 
selfless sense of duty that induced the present Prime 
Minister to make his decisive move at the Carlton Club 
on October 19th. His personality is unquestionably the 
greatest Parliamentary asset of his Government, and we 
are all more than anxious that it should remain a 
national asset. The reader will inevitably inquire how an 
honest man of Mr. Bonar Law’s acumen could be induced 
to produce in Paris a plan of Reparations that did not 
even offer a basis of discussion to the Allies most nearly 
concerned. It was not only France who could not consider 
it. Italy regarded it as disastrous—“ suicide” was said 
to be the epithet applied by Signor Mussolini to the British 
proposition when it reached him—while the Belgian Prime 
Minister, M. Theunis, one of the ablest of European 
statesmen, denounced it to the Belgian Parliament as fraught 


with “ruin” to Belgium. We cannot believe that the brain | 


of Mr. Bonar Law—who is no theorist, but a practical man of 
affairs—could have evolved any such project, which may be 
succinctly described as ‘‘ Jam the day after to-morrow.” 


Every day since the Armistice—when Germany would have 
gladly accepted almost any terms that were offered to 


: her—Reparations have steadily receded, | 
Always in thanks to President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd | 
George. The French know, as does every: | 


Power 


body else with eyes in their head, that fresh delay means 
further default. A moratoriwum—the magnificent Latin word 
behind which our pro-German elements conceal their sinister 
activities—is in plain English delay. Yet delay was seriously 
put forward in Paris as a British Conservative Govern- 


ment’s solution of a problem which has already suffered | 
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most from excessive delay! Can we wonder at French 
dismay, at Italian indignation, at Belgian resentment ? 
Who inspired this fatuous policy which is as unpopular 
with Conservatives as it is popular with Radicals and 
Socialists ? It is never easy to trace the hidden springs 
of the various projects that are fathered by Downing Street 
in International affairs. Mysterious and elusive personages 
with axes to grind that are rarely “‘ made in England ’— 
whose very names usually escape the publicity they dread— 
seem to be able, in one way or another, to exert influence 
—illicit because irresponsible—on British Governments. It 
has been cynically observed, ‘“‘ Whatever Party is in office 
in this country the International Jew remains in power.” 
For some unavowed reason the International Jew works 
overtime for Germany—before war, during war, after war, 
though in the second of these phases he perforce walked 
more warily. Also in war-time the International Jew is 
presumably deprived of the assistance of his invaluable 
peace-time allies, who, like him, are always in power 
whatever Party chances to be in office. We refer, of 
course, to the ubiquitous Defeatist elements that infest 
the British bureaucracy, which, whether from Cobdenism 
or “ pure cussedness,” or because of their connections with 
interested financiers, invariably find unimpeachable official 
reasons for deciding every important point in favour of 
any nation that happens to be hostile to this country and 
against any nation that happens to be friendly. The part 
played by the Treasury behind the scenes may be inferred 
from the significant selection of Mr. J. M. Keynes—whose 
name is honoured wherever England is hated—as the 
Treasury representative at the Paris Peace Conference. 


SucH an episode spoke for itself more eloquently than any 
words. It needs no comment. It abundantly shows where 
Treasury sympathies lay, and meant that 
henceforward the central and commanding 
office of the British bureaucracy would work 
unceasingly in German interests and against French interests, 


The Treasu 
— 


or, in other words, against British interests. Because, all 
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speculators in the mark to the contrary notwithstanding, om 
larger and vital interests are identical with those of France 
in peace as in war, for, after all, peace and war are inter. 
dependent. The views of the Treasury may be read any 
and every day in the Manchester Guardian, to which Mr, 
Keynes is a constant contributor. The Manchester Guardian 
has several obsessions, of which two are conspicuous; 


namely, Germanophilism and Francophobia. Nothing is | 


too good in its eyes for those delightful Germans, just as 
nothing is too bad for the ‘impossible’ French. Doubtless 
this propaganda faithfully reflects the atmosphere in which 


the higher personnel of our Treasury move and live and | 
have their being. So we are not surprised that Sir John | 


Bradbury should be unable to co-operate with the French, 
or that he should frequently find himself in a minority 
of one on the Reparations Commission, to which he ought 


never to have been appointed, and when appointed, he [| 


should have declined on the ground that he was hostile 
to all reparations by Germany to France. To Treasury 
minds the real criminals are those Powers that resisted 
Prussian aggression in 1914. Things would be no better 
were Sir John Bradbury’s place on the Reparations Con- 
mission taken by another typical Treasury official, Sir 
Warren Fisher. Nor were many of us unduly elated when 
it was advertised throughout the world that the British 
Prime Minister was accompanied to Paris by Mr. Niemeyer-- 


also, needless to say, ot the Treasury. Mr. Niemeyer may | 


be all that he should be, despite his department, but it 
was hardly tactful to take him to the French capital on 
such a mission at such a moment. His presence could 


not conceivably contribute to reconcile the French Govern | 


66 


ment to a “‘ plan” which they suspected to be of German 
origin, and to have drifted into Downing Street via the 
British Ambassador in Berlin (Lord d’Abernoa) and our 
Departmental Defeatists—even though judging by his 


enthusiasm on its behalf Lord Beaverbrook may also | 


have had a hand in it. 


THE present British Cabinet contains many honourable, 


Pe ~~ om 
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high-minded men, incapable of any mean or low action, 
and far more free from the taint of International 
Finance with its inevitable accompaniment 
of International Speculation than any Cabinet 
of recent years. But a more confiding and unsuspicious 
body, and one less versed in German psychology, it would 
be hard to find. Several Ministers are so truthful that 
they believe whatever they are told, and do not recognize 
that the deliberate and downright lie is not merely the 
customary weapon of German diplomacy, but that according 
to the German code—which was set forth by Frederick the 
Great and is as much in vogue to-day as in the eighteenth 
century—any German diplomat who hesitated to propagate 
any lie serviceable to the Fatherland would be regarded 
by his compatriots as altogether beyond the pale; in fact, 
very much as Mr. Bonar Law’s colleagues would regard 
a man who cheated at cards. It was a German who said 
to an Englishmen in a burst of confidence at an early 
stage of the war, ‘‘ We Germans shall never be gentlemen— 
you English will always be fools.”” As we look down the 
list of Cabinet Ministers, we realize that knowledge and 
understanding of Germany and the Germans is conspicuous 
by its complete absence. It should obviously be the duty 
of the Foreign Minister to keep his colleagues straight on 
such matters, but though Lord Curzon is a man of exceptional 
ability, of excessive industry, of considerable knowledge 
of many subjects, he has never mastered the A B C of the 
German question, still less the X Y Z. He may be a great 
expert on the Near East, but he is a mere amateur in the 
Near West. It is relatively easy to foist a project inspired 
in German interests, and probably drafted in Berlin, on a 
British Cabinet, whence it issues to the world through the 
Prime Minister as “the British plan,” though there may 
be nothing British about it and Ministers may have passed 
it without noticing what they were doing—we know that 
important documents occasionally escape notice in these 
stirring times. We make such observations not by way of 
criticism, but because we should be sincerely sorry if any 
member of Mr. Bonar Law’s Cabinet could say with any 


Unwary 
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degree of truth, “I read, marked, learnt and inwardly 
digested this scheme of Reparations, and I regard it ag q 
monument of human wisdom.” 


Ir was naturally “nuts” to Mr. Lloyd George, who with 
some of the chief Coalition conspirators was disporting 


“Nuts” 


_— 


successor in the Premiership playing into his hands by 
borrowing his policy and isolating Great Britain from her 
Continental Allies. The ex-Premiei instantly cabled effusive 
congratulations which he made as offensive as_ possible 
to France in general and to M. Poincaré in particular, who 


had mortally offended the Welsh Wizard by refusing to | 


dance to his piping as had been the practice of too many 
Continental statesmen. This is one of many reasons for 
which the French Prime Minister is highly esteemed in 


England, which has suffered more at the hands of Mr. Lloyd } 


George than either France, Belgium or Italy. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald was also in ecstacies. Anything that pleases 
Germany pleases the Leader of our Pacifist Socialist Party 
whose utterances at the outset of the war in 1914 were 
among the enemy’s most valuable assets. He has worked 
assiduously ever since—possibly in liaison with Mr. Lloyd 
George—to help Germany to evade all obligations. Wee 
Free newspapers were likewise gratified partly owing to 
the congenital weakness of Cobdenites for their country’s 
foes and prejudice against friendly Powers, partly because 
in the present gloomy outlook of Liberalism of every brand 
anything calculated to disturb and weaken the Conservative 


Party is welcome. But all such denunciations of France | 
were taken by the British public as read. They were dis- | 


counted because inevitable and were in no sense representa- 
tive of popular sentiment. More disconcerting was the atti- 
tude of various Government organs, from some of which better 
things had been expected, which set to work to lecture, 
to upbraid and scold the French when it was the British 
Government that was really at® fault in asking France 
to swallow a Bradbury-d’Abernon-Niemeyer proposition. 


himself in Spain—presumably on the proceeds | 
of his American literary labour—to find his [ 
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Berore blaming France for a situation largely provoked 
by four years of British official obstruction to every effort 

to hold Germany accountable for the damage 
Remember deliberately inflicted during her military 
occupation of “the Yorkshire and Lancashire of France,” 
we should, in fairness, ask ourselves what would be our 
feelings and our policy had Northern England been devas- 
tated, and whenever we sought Reparations from the 
invader a French Government always found some flimsy 
pretext for a Moratorium. After a year or two of such 
treatment by a quondam Ally, the British working-man 
would say ‘“‘To Hell with your Moratorium.” He would 
insist that his own Government take the matter in hand 
whether France co-operated or not, whether she liked it 
or not. Remember, also, that no Politicians have talked 
bigger about “‘ making Germany pay,” or have made more 


' electioneering capital out of that phrase, than those who 
| have most zealously thwarted Reparations, and have selected 


officials of notorious prejudice against France for Reparation 
work. No one did more before the Paris Peace Conference 
to encourage France to look to Reparations as a bottomless 
purse by means of which her Budget could be balanced, 
and in anticipation of those rosy visions the French 
burdened themselves with the gigantic task of re-creating 
their devastated areas. Mr. Bonar Law is himself not devoid 
of sympathy, as we know from his eloquent exposition 
in the House of Commons, of the French point of view. 
He knows that were he in M. Poincaré’s place he would be 
compelled to do as the French Prime Minister is doing, 
and he would be as puzzled and perturbed as the French 
people are that a friendly British Government should 


gratuitously put forward a scheme so inadmissible that 


no British Minister who has attempted to defend it on 
any British platform has given his audience any inkling 
of its character, and when Under-Secretaries or Presidents 
of the Board of Trade suggest that “the British Plan ”’— 
hatched, as we believe, in Berlin—is inspired by a desire 


| to extract the maximum from German pockets, they are 


5 ey “talking through their hats.” Germany is to pay 
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nothing for four years! That is the essence of “ the British 
Plan.” That is why the French have moved into the Ruhr, 
Frankly, we don’t see what else they could have done, 
Vive la France! We can only pray that in leaving ow 
Allies in the lurch we are making a less stupendous blunder 
than it appears to be. The least we can do is to give them 


our moral support and not allow Germany to believe that | 


the more she resists, the deeper the wedge driven into 
the Entente. 


IT was once again the Daily Mail, as so frequently in Lord 


Northcliffe’s time, that sprang into the breach and saved | 


Lecturing 


Goenee masters, the scolds of France—of the daily, 


the evening and the Sunday Press—repre- 
sented no solid or extensive body of British opinion. 
Indeed, it is difficult to meet in the flesh anyone of either 
sex who approves ‘The British Plan” of reparations or 
the present policy of the British Government, while the 
tone of the semi-official Press merely bewilders its readers. 
The present writer may be singularly fortunate in his 
acquaintance in that so far he has only come across one 
individual who had a good word to say for our official 
attitude. He turned out to be a Private Secretary of a 
Cabinet Minister. We gather from the newspapers that 
a certain number of Mugwumps in political clubs, in 
Chambers of Commerce, and in other places where busy 
men occasionally talk without much preliminary thinking, 
have persuaded themselves that Germany is ready to 


play the part of Providence towards this country by} 
reviving British industries and solving our acute unemploy-| 
ment problem, if only we help her to “ get going.” Therefore, | 


they argue, it is in our interest to set her on her feet and 
prevent France from “crushing” her. This legend would 
be merely laughable were it not taken seriously by some 
Mandarins in the commercial world, who forget that Ger- 
many is pre-eminently a Protectionist country with a for 
midable tariff especially designed to prevent British manv 
facturers from penetrating into the home market. Whe 


the situation. The lecturers, the school: | 
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ritih } we have a similar tariff in this country we may be able 
Ruhr, f to transact profitable trade with the Germans, but not 
Jone, until then. Meanwhile, it is childish for His Majesty’s 
¥ our} Ministers or anybody else to delude their audiences by 
inder| the suggestion that if France had remained out of the 
them} Ruhr, Germany would have become a dumping-ground for 
that} British goods. O sancta simplicitas ! 


into 
Agatnst the feeble pro-German and anti-French demon- 
strations with which some of its contemporaries sought 
Lord | to falsify and mislead British public opinion 
aved | Enter the and to misrepresent our attitude abroad, 
| Daily Mail . é ‘ 
hool- the Daily Mail let loose an overwhelming 


laily, } avalanche of letters such as would have rejoiced “ The 
epre | Chief,” as Lord Northcliffe was affectionately called by 
nion. } his immense and devoted staff. We only wish we could 
ither § give our readers all over the world some idea of the extra- 
18 of ordinarily wide range of these protests pouring into Car- 
» the } + melite House from all classes of the community in all parts 
ders. | of the country. There is no better barometer of average 
1 his } English opinion than the letter-box of this unique news- 
one | paper, which goes everywhere and is read everywhere, 
ficial { and which when it gives free and unprejudiced play to 
of a} its readers’ views as in the present instance, comes nearer 
that} to being the voice of England—at any rate of England 
, in} south of the Trent—than any other organ. Such a wealth 
busy | of indignant remonstrance from the very people who put 
king, { the Conservatives in power—whose support is necessary 
y tof to keep them there—must give pause to His Majesty’s 
by Ministers and teach cocksure Under-Secretaries that there 
ploy-} are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
fore, in their philosophy. It is highly gratifying to patriotic 
andf Englishmen that the first notable act of the Rothermere 
ould} régime in the Northcliffe Press should be a conspicuously 
somé | courageous and resounding public service. There are no 
Ger-| signs of that “let down” which pessimists had predicted 
for} on the change of control in this great organization. 

anu: 


Nhet} THE common-sense view of this vital issue was admirably 
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expounded in the course of a remarkable article in th 
Sunday Pictorial (January 21st) by Lord Rothermer, 
entitled “‘ Hats off to France.” All ayaj. 
able evidence indicates that in expressing his 
own patriotic views the writer was equally 
expressing the views of the great majority of the British 


“Hats off to 
France ” 


public, who are staggered to find a new Conservatire | 
Government firmly embedded in one of the worst ruts | 


of the old Coalition which was ignominiously kicked out 
by the electors in order that we might pursue a wiser way, 
It is a keen disappointment to those of us who are only 
anxious to support Mr. Bonar Law to be constrained to 
acknowledge that Lord MRothermere’s critical attitude 
towards the new Ministry is abundantly justified. He 
opens with the robust declaration that not only has France 
“taken the right course” in entering the Ruhr valley, 
but she has taken the “only possible course.” To those 
who accuse her of “thrusting a torch into a _ powder 
magazine,” he answers that, on the contrary, French 
action ‘‘ will hasten the conclusion of a stable and lasting 
European peace,” and in so doing it is promoting British 
interests no less than French interests. Germany had 
violated the Treaty of Versailles, which she never meant 
to observe, and it was calculated that in four years she had 
only paid the equivalent of £77,000,000 in cash and 
£160,000,000 in kind. Since June she had paid nothing, 
and had delivered scarcely any commodities. Lord Rother- 
mere invites us to contrast this performance with the 


conduct of France after the Franco-German War of 1870-1, | 


who, though at the time possessing but two-fifths of her 


present wealth, paid to Germany in four years much more | 


than Germany had paid the Allies since the Armistice. 
He thus pithily summarizes the controversy between the 
British and French Governments : 


The British plan, submitted at the recent Conferences in London and Paris, 
was to give Germany almost complete relief from any sort of payment for the 
next four years, after which the Allies were to trust to German honour to begin 
paying up. 


In effect this plan allowed Germany another four years in which to contrive 


and plot further schemes for evading any and all payments. 


eam 
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France declined to adopt the British plan, and I think the French were 
right. It would have meant that for four years all Europe would have had 
to wait in a position of paralysing uncertainty as to whether Germany would 
ultimately fulfil her obligations. 

The British Government said that if after four years Germany did not 
begin to pay they would then be prepared to join with France in occupying 
further German territory in order to compel payment. In other words, our 
Government wero not willing to march with France into the Ruhr now, but 
they were ready to do so in 1927 if Germany remained obdurate. 

France replied in effect: ‘‘ No, we have already waited four years, and 
we do not intend to wait another four. How do we know what Government 
will be in power in Great Britain in 1927? We are willing to give Germany 
a little time, though not four years, to put her finances in order, but we must 
take guarantees at once. We shall occupy the Ruhr coalfield now, partly to 
obtain the coal which Germany has failed to deliver, but still more in the belief 
that when the German Government are confronted with definite pressure they 
will prepare plans for early payment, as they are well able to do.” 


UnutikE those Politicians who resemble the Bourbons in 
that they have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 

Lord Rothermere has the imagination to 
Through appreciate the French point of view. 


French Eyes 


In order to appreciate the French frame of mind, we should recall how 
Germany treated France in 1871, we should remember how wickedly and 
wantonly the Germans devastated Northern France during the Great War, 
and we should reflect upon the systematic attempts to avoid payment which 
Germany has practised ever since the Armistice. Above all, we should ask 
ourselves how the Germans would have treated France and Great Britain if they 
had won the war. 

Germany behaved with the utmost ruthlessness and brutality to France 
after the capitulation of Paris in 1871. She tore from her the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and exacted an indemnity which for that period was 
regarded as almost incredibly large. 

Bismarck said: ‘‘If France does not meet her obligations we will do as 
caterpillars do that invade a tree. We will eat her leaf by leaf.’? There are 
various versions of this historic threat, and in one of them Bismarck is supposed 
to have declared that the Germans would devour France leaf by leaf, like an 
artichoke. 

Four years later, when it was found that France had honourably paid the 
indemnity before the time prescribed, the German General Staff planned a fresh 
invasion, a new and crushing financial demand, and a widespread military 
occupation of French cities. The plot failed because it was exposed in London, 
and Great Britain and Russia warned Germany that they would not tolerate 
another attack on France. 

When the German hordes poured into Northern France in 1914, they 
deliberately set themselves to effect the complete destruction of French industry 
in the invaded areas. They meant that France should never rise again. 

At the Armistice over twenty thousand French factories had either been 
completely destroyed or had been gutted of their machinery, which in many 
instances was taken to Germany. A great many of these factories were not 
wrecked in military operations, but were rendered useless in pursuance of a 
devilish plan to ruin the trade of France. 
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At the same time nearly three hundred thousand dwellings were completely 
wiped out, and an equal number were partially smashed. France has neve 
sought to recover the cost of the war, any more than we have done. She know 
it is impossible for Germany to repay everything. She asks to-day fq 
reparation, not indemnity. 


When he hears of the “squeals of Berlin” because “ the | 
French have entered Essen and other places without 
destroying office stool or clock,” Lord Rothermere recall 


what the Germans did wilfully in Roubaix and Valenciennes and many another 
industrial centre in France, 


and inquires : 


Have we forgotten that if they had won they would have seized Northm siz 
France, and would to-day have been confronting us across the Straits of Dover, 
even if they had not effected a permanent lodgment upon our island? 


Like everybody else who steers clear of the transparent | th 
booby-traps set by the Germans for the benefit of unwary 
Americans, guileless British journalists, and other ingenuous 
tourists, whether soldiers or men of business, unversed in 
Teutonic psychology, Lord Rothermere declines to be | Br 
deceived by the sham death of this cunning community. - 

The ridiculous fall in the exchange value of the German mark is to a great | of 
extent artificial, and has been brought about of set purpose. The slump in 
the mark is not due to the Peace Treaty, as some of our dreamy professors As 
and unpractical Parliamentarians occasionally allege. How can the collapse 


of the mark be ascribed to reparations when the Germans have not paid or tried 
to pay ? 


The German industrial leaders have made enormous sums by the depre- = 
ciation of German currency. While they have constantly urged their Govern- a 


ment to print masses of paper money, they have sent huge fortunes abroad. : 
For the past two or three years the Germans have been pleading poverty. P 
They are not poor. They are relatively prosperous. They have no fleet to | 


pay for, and only a very small standing army, though there is reason to suspect - 
that they are organizing and maintaining large potential forces under various 
disguises. They have practically wiped out their internal debt by the printing TI 
machine. . a 
Even their great commercial organizations are swiftly paying off theit | sed 
liabilities. I saw the other day that the two leading shipping companies, the [ o 


North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-America, are about to pay off their 
bonded debt, which together amounts to one hundred million marks. Before th 
the war this:sum was equivalent to £5,000,000, but now it can probably be paid ak 
off for something under £2,000. 

In many respects Germany is the most prosperous country in Europe to-day. de 
German production began to increase the moment demobilization was finished. TI 
Every German industry shows a rise of output, and the profits of many German af 
companies have been extremely high. The shipping returns for Hamburg 
last year exceeded those of Rotterdam and Antwerp. : G 

One part of the French scheme is to control the State forests in the Rhine: | 
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land. I have shown on previous occasions that Germany could pay to us the 
equivalent of very large sums in timber, pulp, sugar, chemicals, and other 
commodities. When Herr Cuno, the German Chancellor, says that Germany’s 
“ sconomic structure has been destroyed,” he is talking hypocritical nonsense. 
All branches of German industry have shown steady and progressive improve- 
ment for the past three years. One has only to look at the substantial quantities 
of German goods now being sold in Great Britain as well as in many other 
countries. Germany has no unemployed. 

If the course taken by the French needed any further justification, it is 
amply provided by the attitude of the German Government since the advance 
into the Ruhr began. France has torn off the German mask. We see at last 
beyond the possibility of doubt that Germany never meant to pay. 


Lorp RoTHERMERE again “touches the spot” in empha- 
sizing the disastrous encouragement our separation from 

France gave the Germans, who look to 
Touching retrieve their defeat in the field in 1918 
the Spot through the break-up of the Entente. 


I am strongly of opinion that if Great Britain had supported the policy 
now adopted by France, even the German Government would have accepted 
the occupation of the Ruhr without serious demur. When the French and 
British Governments differed about reparations at Paris the harm done was 
not confined to a temporary divergence. The real mischief was that Germany 
was stimulated into stubborn opposition. She decided to take full advantage 
of the difference between the Allies. 


As the writer observes: 


It is clear that on the arrival of the French at Essen their plan for con- 
trolling the coalfield, which was modest and restrained, was not locally opposed. 
The miners were willing to work if their wages were assured to them. Though 
the officials of the Coal Syndicate had fled to Hamburg, the coalowners were 
prepared to resume deliveries of coal. 

It was the German Government who upset the arrangement. They pre- 
tended that by entering the Ruhr the French had violated the Treaty of 
Versailles. The charge is entirely unfounded. 

The Treaty has been violated by the German Government, and by them only. 
They have contemptuously flouted the Treaty ever since it was signed. They 
violated it when they failed to deliver their instalments in cash and com- 
modities, and they have now eagerly seized the occasion of the French advance 
to denounce the Treaty altogether. 

Do those in this country who are backing up the Germans understand that 
the German Government have taken the extreme step of openly refusing to 
abide by the Peace Treaty ? They have just sent to the Reparation Com- 
mission a Note declaring their intention “to suspend all cash payments and 
deliveries in kind.” Their use of the word “suspend” is sheer effrontery. 


They have not kept up their payments, and they have received one moratorium 
after another, 


Germans only understand compulsion—every other form 
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of argument is wasted on them. It is grievous that 
have not stood by France’s side at this grave crisis, Aj 
least we need not “snipe” them. Lord Rothermere dea 
with some of the silly things carping critics are saying; 


I hear M. Poincaré’s critics saying that he is narrow and obstinate, 1) 
me, both M. Poincaré and his colleagues seem sincere, open-minded and 
restrained. They are fighting Britain’s battle. France has held her hand fo ; 
four years. Would Germany have waited so long ? ; 

I hear people alleging that France seeks the economic destruction of } 
Germany, but the statement should be reversed. The Germans know that 
French finances are in a bad way, and they hope by withholding payment to 
force France into bankruptcy. Germany lost the war, but she is stealthily trying | 
to win the peace. 

Because the British Government have differed from French policy, some 
British newspapers are dutifully trying to paint the situation in the Ruhr in 
the darkest colours, in order to justify the British official view. I do not shar 
these apprehensions, and my information is that they are not warranted. 

My object is to explain to my countrymen the motives which inspire France 
at this critical juncture. While our Parliamentarians have paltered with the 
German problem, and have sought to excuse Germany’s most wilful default, 
France has taken the only logical course to make Germany pay. She has 
acted with intrepid courage and great circumspection. She has studiously 
avoided giving needless provocation in the Ruhr. She is furthering our own 
true cause, and therefore I say in all sincerity: ‘‘ Hats off to France!” 

My personal conviction is that French policy in the Ruhr is destined to 
succeed, and that for the first time Germany will have to face and to meet [ 
her liabilities. I think France will get the coal she wants, end that the German 
Government will be compelled to make adequate proposals. 

In my view, far too much fuss has been made about a very ordinary step 
to compel payment, which when taken in private life causes no remark what- 
ever. I cannot think that French action will have the alarming results pre- 
dicted, and prefer to hold, as a business man, that it will expedite the general 
pacification of Europe, which would never have been hastened if we had all sat 
down and awaited Germany’s mocking pleasure for another four years. 


We have no hesitation in saying that this Sunday Pictorial 
article is one of the most valuable, because most timely, 
contributions that have appeared in the Press since the 

war. More power to Lord Rothermere’s elbow. | 


THE unhappy decision of our Conservative Cabinet ten | 
porarily involves this country in the Bradbury-d’Abernon- 
Niemeyer plan of Reparations, which we must — 
reiterate bears internal evidence of having 
been concocted in Germany. It could by no 
possibility promote any ascertainable British interest, a 
we cannot regard the salvation of speculators in the mark 


Save the 
Entente 
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as coming within that category. No one else stood to 
gain by it. We know what the French, the Italians and the 
Belgians think of it; they have not concealed their 
stupefaction that, after the British people had got rid of 
the Coalition, the incoming Conservative Government should 
identify itself with the kind of measure the Welsh Wizard 


was continually springing on International Conferences. 
| Just as it is a source of glee and gloating to Coalitioners 


and of delight to Radicals and Socialists, so it is a cause 
of chagrin to the Conservative Party at large. We must 
all labour to circumscribe the mischief and to retrieve the 
situation, otherwise the breach in the Entente, so far as 
the Governments are concerned, will become a gulf. To that 
end we may be sure our Treasury and its allies in the City 
of London and in Berlin are working. Happily Mr. Bonar 
Law’s personality is vastly different from that of his pre- 
decessor. Mr. Lloyd George always made the most and 
the worst of any difference with anybody, and turned on 
all his gutter squirts against those who dared oppose him. 
Not so Mr. Bonar Law, who has no zest for contention 


_ and no hostility towards the Entente, which he would be 


the last man to desire to injure, though we could not say 
as much for all his counsellors. Not only did he leave 
Paris in an amiable mood towards the French, but, what 
is even more remarkable, the French bear no malice towards 
him. Now that France has put her hand to the plough, 
we would strongly advise that she should not look back, 
but go on with the job, secure in the knowledge that in 
laying hands on Germany’s vitals and in tackling her 


' Industrial Junkers, she is doing more to promote permanent 
' peace than anything that has been done since the Armistice. 


She may count on the good will and moral approval of the 


-| peoples of the Entente. The United States may be ignored, 
| as she has long since taken herself out of the picture, 
_ preferring the sinecure of sitting on the fence and slanging 


the man at the plough. 


Nor the least amazing feature of an astounding affair 
was that Mr. Bonar Law himself publicly knocked the 
VOL, LXXX 52 
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bottom out of the Bradbury-d’Abernon-Niemeyer ply, 
Our Prime Minister occasionally thinks out loud | 

is one of his most engaging traits, hoy. 
sia noc ever embarrassing to colleagues who m 

at the moment be anxious to beguile th 
public. In this instance he literally knocked the pox 
comitatus of pro-Germans endways. The single plausibe} 
argument for rebuilding Germany which has had a certain 
success in the business world—and has been a valuabk 
bull point for Defeatists—is that the process would be of 
such prodigious commercial advantage to this country | 
as to make it worth our while to ignore the political dray. 
backs, not to say dangers. We are told ad nauseam that 
it is this which differentiates our interests from those of 
France and which necessitates our pursuing a different 
policy. This is the stock argument of the British bureau 
cracy, the burden of every Defeatist plea from The Row 
Table to the Manchester Guardian. The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce have tumbled headlong into this booby: 
trap. The President of the Federation of British Industries 
(Sir Eric Geddes) lies at the bottom of it. Now listen to 
Mr. Bonar Law speaking at a meeting of the British Pres 
in the Salon des Aigles at the Hotel Crillon in Paris 
January 2, 1923. Dealing with the suggestion “that 
Great Britain had a selfish interest in restoring German 
prosperity,” our Prime Minister said : 


It is my conviction that from a purely selfish point of view, if the rest of 
the world were restored to normal conditions and an earthquake was suddenly 


to swallow up the whole of Germany, we ought to gain materially and not § 


lose, because Germany is a rival, a competitor, to a greater extent than she 
was a customer. 


That is our case. It is the soundest, wisest and truest : 
thing that has fallen from the lips of any responsible British | 
statesman since the Armistice. We trust it may be taken t0 | 
heart by every member of the Cabinet, and that we shall no 
longer be told that the prosperity of Great Britain depends 
on the prosperity of Germany, and therefore we must 
obstruct every French effort to make Germany pay. 
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OnLy the other day we were told that everything was 
going on swimmingly at Lausanne. Ministerial spokesmen 
expatiated on the performances of Lord 
Curzon, and we were invited to admire the 
perfect working of British Official machinery once it was 
given a chance of functioning properly by the removal 
of extraneous Welsh matter. With a sensible Prime Minister 
content to exercise general supervision over policy, leaving 
his colleagues a free hand in their departments, all went 
as merrily as a marriage bell. Lord Curzon—who, in the 
Coalition, had been cribbed, cabined and confined—was 
now showing the world how a great Foreign Minister 
should comport himself on a great occasion, etc. Lord 
Birkenhead was green with envy at the prestige suddenly 
acquired by the béle noire whose post he had coveted. 
But of late a change has come over the Swiss scene. It 
clearly dates from the Reparations crisis in Paris, which 
necessarily gave an immense impetus to all the enemies of 
the Allies, especially the Germans, the Russian Bolshevists, 
and the Turks, who, as Viscount Grey has warned us, are 
shaping towards an alliance against Western Civilization. 
Lord Curzon, with all his oratory and magnificence of 
manner, has been able to effect nothing with the Turks, 
who became increasingly truculent the moment our Govern- 
ment separated itself from France and, by espousing the 
German view of Reparations, compelled M. Poincaré 
to move into the Ruhr. In foreign affairs you cannot 
pursue diametrically different policies in different places 
and whistle on or whistle off other Powers as you please. 
France was most ably represented at Lausanne by M. Camille 
Barrére—one of the greatest of her public servants, who 
time and again saved a threatening situation and who 
has done as much as any living man during the last 
twenty years to promote Franco-Italo-Anglo co-operation. 
But against some forms of perversity the Gods fight in vain, 
and should Lausanne prove another fiasco, that fiasco may 
also be debited to the Bradbury-d’Abernon—Niemeyer 
plan. The question has been frequently asked, though 
never answered: ‘‘ Is there some intangible, undiscoverable 


Lausanne 
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Hidden Hand that paralyses British statesmanship in war 
and poisons it in peace?” Great Britain, having demo. 
bilized and disarmed, cannot afford to be anti-everybody 
except the Americans, the majority of whom are probably 
anti-British, The Man in the Street will really have to 
talk seriously to the Man in the Cabinet. All Conservatives 
are anxious to preserve the Bonar Law Government lest 
a worse fate befall us. In this effort His Majesty’s Ministers 
must co-operate. 


THOUGH some may regret the decision to despatch the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer on a mid-winter voyage 
, across the Atlantic on a matter that should 
tae have been adjustable without this effort, 
at a moment when this country peculiarly 

needed his presence, we have all followed his proceedings 
in the United States with sympathetic interest. Great 
Britain could not be better represented than in the person 
of Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who commands the confidence of 
his compatriots to an exceptional degree and is regarded by 
the Conservative rank and file as the man of the future, 
partly because amid all the strivings and strainings of 
‘ first-class brains’? and second-class characters, he is in- 
capable of manoeuvring for position. That the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has done his utmost for British interests 
goes without saying—no one could have done better. More- 
over, he has achieved a distinct succés d’estime besides creating 
as favourable an atmosphere on the other side of the Atlantic 
as untoward circumstances permit. But we confess to never 
having anticipated too much from this mission and, there- 
fore, do not share the disappointment perceptible among 
those City optimists who are no better judges of an inter- 
national problem than the average professional politician. 
Persons or personages sitting in bank parlours in and 
around Lombard Street may still imagine that “ Anglo- 
Saxon business”? can be comfortably disposed of by 4 
conversation with their opposite numbers in and around 
Wall Street. Like many journalists, they mistake New York 
for the United States and suppose that almost any handful 
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of New Yorkers can deliver the goods—a delusion that is 
never discouraged in New York, which though but the 
commercial capital of the Great Republic, loves to comport 
itself as though it were the political metropolis. Both 
Lombard Street and Wall Street are apt to overlook 
Washington, which is not a nominal capital of the United 
States, but the seat of actual power where all considerable 
international questions are settled or unsettled. Thus the 
Anglo-American Debt Commission, as a matter of course, 
sat in Washington. 


In justice to the British people we must once more insist 
that any former illusions on this side of the Atlantic as to 

the ultimate liquidation of the Anglo-American 
The Debt Debt were prompted by premature Americans 
in Europe, including travelling American financiers who were 
continually declaring that it would be highly embarrassing 
to the Americans that Britain should discharge this debt. 
Indeed, it was almost hinted in some quarters that it would 
be “an unfriendly act’ on our part to insist on doing so! 
Thoughtless Politicians swallowed this nonsense, and 
Coalition Ministers made fatuous public references to the 
subject which afforded Mr. Lloyd George’s paymasters of 
the Hearst Press a welcome opportunity of blackguarding 
John Bull, who was accused of “ characteristically seeking 
to swindle the United States by repudiating his obligations.” 
From the moment the situation was clarified and the real 
American attitude was apprehended in London there were 
no further differences on principle, but merely a discussion 
of details. No Englishman or Scotsman, Englishwoman 
or Scotswoman, nor any inhabitant of Northern Ireland— 
we have no evidence as regards Wales or Southern Ireland— 
has ever been heard to question our American liability. 
Not a few of us regret that it was ever incurred, while we 
consider the terms assented to by Lord Reading—if it was 
he who was effectively responsible—reflect small credit on 
the British end of the table. Moreover, we regard it as a 
scandal that when President Wilson, without consulting our 
Government, permitted himself to waive all British claims 
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for war costs against Germany in the autumn of 19]3 
Mr. Lloyd George should have given way. That was the 
moment to affix our American liabilities on enemy shoulders, 
If it was a piece of impertinence in a foreign statesman to 
make any such proposal at the expense of an Ally or even 
an Associate in war, it was sheer imbecility in a British 
Government—with this appalling obligation overhanging us 
—to acquiesce. However, that is not germane to the Baldwin 
Mission which has temporarily broken down over the arith. 
metic of liquidation, with the result that our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has returned home to consult the Cabinet 
before we finally accept or reject the American proposal, 


MEANWHILE it is desirable that nothing should be said to 
accentuate a controversy which Mr. Lloyd George’s American 

. ‘ editor has done everything to inflame, and 
seltnamtie which it must be admitted a leading Downing 
Street organ, claiming exceptional relations with Mr. Bonar 
Law, whose mouthpiece it is anxious to be—Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspaper—is not exactly helping to solve, 
Great Britain has no quarrel with the present Washington 
Administration. English resentment is exclusively directed 
against British statesmanship, which in its indifference to 
British interests saddled our unfortunate people with this 
infernal American tribute, which should by all the laws of 
war have been passed on to the Germans. There has, up 
to the time of writing, been no official statement, but the 
plan that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer took to 
the United States on behalf of the Cabinet is understood to 
have provided for the payment of interest on our debt of 
£856,000,000 at the rate of 24 per cent. (ie. £21,000,000 
per annum), with an extra half of 1 per cent. (£4,280,000) 
for redemption. With the assent of his colleagues 


E 


Mr. Baldwin while in Washington agreed to meet the other | 


side by raising the proposed interest to 3 per cent., which with 
the redemption fund would make our annual tribute 
£30,000,000. The Americans on their side began by asking for 
4 per cent., i.e. with the Sinking Fund, £40,000,000 per annum. 
But they eventually offered 3 per cent for ten years and 
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34 per cent for the remaining fifty years. Mr. Bonar Law 
did not see his way at the outset to assent to this sacrifice, 
which it will be observed covers two generations. Hence 
Mr. Baldwin’s return to London. As will be seen, the 
difference between the two parties is an annual payment of 
£4,280,000. We need not elaborate the pros and cons beyond 
saying that the American negotiators—with Congress in mind 
—opine that they have gone to the extreme limit of concession 
in meeting Mr. Baldwin, and that any more favourable terms 
to this country would have little or no chance of acceptance 
by Congress, while it is hinted that time is pressing, as the 
new Congress will be even more critical of any arrangement 
madethanthe present Congress, in which there is a substantial 
Republican, i.e. Administration majority. There is the 
further argument that, in the event of these negotiations 
falling through, Britain will be called upon to pay under 
previous American legislation an annual tribute of £60,000,000 
to the United States. There is also the ticklish question 
of back interest. 


Our home readers, who are the most heavily taxed people 
in the world—British Governments positively glory in 
, the taxation they impose on British subjects, 

4 bai whose sufferings they seem almost to gloat 
over—cannot fail to appreciate the gravity 

of the issue which it were idle to try and gloss over. Our 
statesmen reserve all their tenderness for the Germans, and 


despite Mr. Bonar Law’s popular protest are so arranging 


our affairs that Britian will be the only nation paying any 
serious war indemnity. Herr Stinnes and Co. may not 
even be asked for a sovereign—indeed, we are ready to 
quarrel with any Ally unable to share our “‘ Magnanimity ” 
towards a nation that was out to massacre civilization the 
other day and will be again on the war-path to-morrow. It 


| 1s this that we deplore in our Government and not their 


_ handling of the American tribute, though we keenly 


appreciate the Prime Minister’s desire that the tribute 
should not be more onerous than need be. We term it 
“tribute” advisedly, because as the years roll by and 
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decade succeeds decade, until the babies of to-day are gran¢. 
fathers and grandmothers, with our people conceivably 
growing poorer and poorer, and finding themselves compelled 
to pay the equivalent of one shilling in the income tax 
and possibly a great deal more, to a creditor likely to grow 
richer and richer—in respect of a debt contracted to save 
Civilization, the proceeds of which were entirely expended 
in the United States—a debt which an American President 
declined to debit to the common enemy—it would not be 
surprising were it felt in these distant days that Great Britain 
had neither a square deal nor a fair deal. Conceivably 
the names of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George will 
be eventually regarded with feelings akin to those inspired 
by Judas Iscariot. Our descendants may be more u- 
restrained than we are. In one respect, however, the trans- 
action may be useful, as it should contribute to eliminate 
that spurious sentimentalism in which the Pilgrims’ 
Society and the English-speaking Union with the weekly 
encouragement of the “ Spectator’ seek to envelop Anglo- 
American affairs. When this affair is en train, Great 
Britain and the United States will be primarily Debtor 
and Creditor nations—not much scope for “slosh” here, 


Some of our Coalition ex-Ministers would have us believe 
that they enormously enjoy their enforced respite from the 
cares of State and that nothing is farther 
from their thoughts than any resumption of 
such slavery. We may believe as much or as little of these 
professions as we please. As a matter of fact, more than 
one ex-Minister is aching and itching to return to Downing 
Street. They are by no means reconciled to their present 
réle, and though they may ostentatiously affect indifference 
to office, they are miserable without it. Ex-Ministers may 
be compared to dram drinkers deprived of their dope. 
Indeed, there is not a little intriguing behind the scenes 
just now, and unless the Conservative rank and file remain 
on the watch, there will be an early and impudent effort to 
take the preliminary steps to revive something resembling 


Manceuvres 


the late unlamented Coalition. The weak point in the : 
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present Government, as we can all see, is its inclusion of 
too many Coalitioners, some of whom are confessedly 
anxious to open the door to yet more Coalitioners. As a 
matter of tactics, manceuvres may open with a sympathetic 
Press propaganda of the “let bygones be bygones ” variety, 
pointing out that it would be “a graceful compliment ” 
to invite the Earl of Balfour, as the British representative 
on the League of Nations, to resume his seat in the Cabinet. 
It will be urged that his “ unique prestige”? and “ moral 
earnestness ” would provide a substantial reinforcement to 
a Ministry which, be it remembered, the Earl did his utmost 
to destroy at child-birth, and subsequently denounced as 
the offspring of insanity. As regards the fallacious argu- 
ment of the League of Nations, it is observable that neither 
the distinguished representatives of France or Italy in the 
Duma at Geneva belong to their respective Governments. 
There are manifest advantages in preventing the League 
of Nations from becoming a mere official instrument. 


THE next move in the event of the Earl of Balfour being 
safely landed in the Cabinet might take the form of a 

‘“‘pro-Horne”’ campaign, on the lines that 
seal a Sir Robert’s ‘‘ great personal popularity ” 

would give needed strength to the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons. Thereafter the re-entry 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, of Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, of Lord Birkenhead, etc., would be relatively easy. 
We should thus find ourselves re-saddled with the condemned 
Coalition minus Mr. Lloyd George, but with his principal 
henchmen back in office, pre-determined to bring him in 
at the earliest opportunity, this latter dénowement would 
be a mere matter of time. Lloyd Georgians, one and all, 
profess solicitude concerning the present Prime Minister’s 
health, and the first whisper of a suggestion that Mr. Bonar 
Law “could not stand the strain” would be the signal for 
@ concerted move in the Press and in Parliament to restore 
the Wizard to No. 10 Downing Street. Mr. Bonar Law 
was contemptuously described by his predecessor during the 
election as “honest to the verge of simplicity.” It was an 
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unfortunate observation from such a quarter, because at 
the moment the British public were absolutely “ fed up” 
with intriguers, tricksters, charlatans, and humbugs gener. 
ally. They were on the look-out, above all, for an honest 
man they could trust, even though he might be simple, 
No one has ever accused Mr. Bonar Law of lacking either 
good faith or intelligence. Therefore, however amiably 
disposed he may be towards former colleagues—who, by 
the way, tried to bluff him last October into supporting 
the Coalition—we refuse to believe that he would be s0 
faithless to the followers who put him where he now is, or 


so thoughtless from his own point of view, as to incorporate | 


in the Government a group of greatly distrusted politicians 
whose single aim would be its destruction. There is no 
shade of a shadow of a pretext for any such blunder. Not 
only do our Coalitioners stand convicted of folly in matters 
of policy and of ineptitude in administration, but when it 
came down to the “acid test” of the polls their universal 
unpopularity surprised even their keenest opponents. The 
“Lloyd George legend” is the invention of newspapers 
whose proprietary have been superabundantly rewarded for 
this effort of imagination. As Mr. Bonar Law has consis- 
tently evinced a sensitive regard towards the Party which 
first chose him as its Leader in 1911, and as to burden the 
Cabinet with yet more Coalitioners would offend every 
self-respecting Conservative, besides damning the present 
régime, we shall only credit this disaster when it actually 
occurs. The instinct of self-preservation must be latent 
somewhere in Downing Street. 


However shocked our readers may have been at the action 
of a British ex-Prime Minister in purveying his journalistic 

wares to the most bitterly anti-English Press 
— the i the United States, they would hardly 
ieeoaaiile have been surprised, as by this time they 

were prepared for any outrage from that 
particular quarter. Some persons have animadverted upon 
the simultaneous publication of these effusions in the Daily 
Telegraph, as it is hardly a feather in Lord Burnham’s 
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cap to share a contributor with Mr. Hearst, even when 
that contributor is an ex-Prime Minister, while the stuff 
itself is so anti-French as to be positively anti-British. 
Nevertheless, we venture to think that on the whole the 
Daily Telegraph was well advised in so doing, because the 
more Mr. Lloyd George discredits himself under the nose 
of the British public the more impossible it will be for his 
hero-worshippers in the Press to re-rivet the Welsh yoke 
on British necks. Ultimately the Daily Telegraph itself 
turned, and in lieu of the seventh of the Lloyd Georgian 
diatribes, we read this welcome announcement (Daily 
Telegraph, January 20, 1923): 


To-day the seventh of the series of articles which Mr. Lloyd George is 
contributing to the Daily Telegraph on current political questions of national 
and international interest was due to appear in our columns. It deals with 
the action which the French have already taken, and will take, in the Ruhr, 
and condemns it in unsparing language. 

Mr. Lloyd George, as is well known, is taking a holiday in Spain, and in 
the interval which has elapsed since he wrote his article the gravity of the 
situation in the Ruhr has manifestly deepened hour by hour. In view, therefore, 
of the delicacy and difficulty of the international situation and of the importance 
of maintaining, notwithstanding present differences, the friendship sealed by 
the common services of the two nations in the war, the Editor of the Daily 
Telegraph has decided not to publish the article. 


Rarely has any “responsible statesman” received such a 
snub as to have his article cast into the waste-paper basket 
after it had been accepted and paid for. That a snub was 
never more richly deserved becomes self-evident when we 
peruse the poisonous balderdash of which, in consequence 
of the Daily Telegraph’s patriotic self-denial, the Lloyd 
Georgian Daily Chronicle enjoyed the “ exclusive privilege ” 
of publishing in this country, from whose columns the 
Sunday Express (January 21st) culls the following choice 
excerpt, and which we gather Lord Beaverbrook’s organ 
admires. Listen to Mr. Lloyd George on the nation amie 
et allié, and, ask yourselves whether those were wrong or 
right who fought against the degradation of his despotism ! 


France has once more jumped on the prostrate form of Germany, and the 
sabots have come down with a thud that will sicken the heart of multitudes 
on both sides of the Atlantic, whose friendship for France stood the losses and 
griefs of a four years’ war. 
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There is no doubt some joy for the unsportsmanlike mind in kicking 4 
helpless giant who once maltreated you and who, but for the assistance of 
powerful neighbours, would have done so a second time. 


This vituperation has a value by making its author impos. 
sible, and to that extent—if only to that extent—he renders 
this country the solitary service we can hope for from him, 
“Never again,” to borrow a familiar phrase, should it be 
possible for Mr. Lloyd George to form a ‘“ Coalition,” 
except with his old friend Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. The 
secret of his hatred of France is that the French were the 
first to find him out, and thereby helped the British to 
realize what he really is and to get rid of him. 


Luoyp GEORGE stock seems to have slumped in sympathy 
with the mark over which all good Lloyd Georgians are 
shedding bitter tears. A recent by-election at 
East Newcastle (which resulted, as generally 
anticipated, in the return of Mr. Arthu 
Henderson to the House of Commons for a seat already 
held by Labour) was chiefly interesting for its exposure 
of the myth of the ‘ National Liberal Vote,” which only 


An Illusory 
Factor 


existed in the imagination of Conservative wire-pullers, 


who made those “‘compacts”’ so disastrous to our cause 
last November. The Times—which is understood under 
its new auspices to disclaim all political partisanship— 
points out that in East Newcastle at the General Election, 
when there was no Conservative candidate, but a three 
cornered contest between Labour, Independent Liberalism 
and ‘‘ National Liberalism,” it was assumed that the 6,273 
votes polled by the National Liberal nominee were partly 
Liberal and partly Conservative. This assumption is 
shattered by the figures of the by-election, when the 
Conservative candidate (Captain Gee, V.C.) polled virtually 
the same figure (6,480), while the Liberal vote declined by 


about 300. As The Times Parliamentary Correspondent | 


observes: ‘‘ The inference is obvious. There is not now, 
and was not in November, any National Liberal vote at 
all, and what passed as a National Liberal vote was, in fact, 
Unionist.”” This useful inference effectively reinforces the 
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moral drawn in Lord George Scott’s excellent article else- 
where in this number on “ The Political Plight of Scotland.” 
We sincerely hope that it may not be wholly lost on our 
friends in the North. “ National Liberals,” who might 
more accurately be termed “ International Liberals,” were 
allowed to occupy many Conservative seats and to poll 
many thousand Conservative votes in Scotland in the belief 
that in Newcastle and other parts of ‘‘ the industrial North” 
there was a big Coalition-Liberal vote waiting to support 
Conservatives. There is no such thing, and Unionists or 
Conservatives—whichever they may prefer to call them- 


| gelves—should and must act accordingly. The fifty or sixty 


International Liberals in the House of Commons are out 
to destroy the Bonar Law Government at the earliest 
possible moment. That is all the Conservative Party has 
to show for “‘ the compact.” 


THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S incisive article on the 
Whitewashing Report of the Royal Commission on Honours 
oun: » says all that needs saying concerning a 
ace document that disappointed those who 


“y"imagined that at last the Augean Stables were about to 


be cleansed. We confess to never having entertained 
extravagant expectations of a Commission appointed by 
the late Prime Minister for the express purpose of covering 
up his own tracks. Had Lord Dunedin and his colleagues 
desired to probe the scandal they could doubtless have 
done so, despite their limited reference. They were doubt- 
less afraid of opening any cupboard, because every Party 
cupboard contains skeletons. Secret funds have notoriously 
been raised by Conservatives as by Liberals by the shameless 
exchange of Honours against subsidies. No Party can afford 
to throw stones at any other on this score. The Coalition 
merely went one better, or rather one worse, than any 
preceding Government, because its Chief had less conscience 
than any previous Prime Minister and “‘ National Liberals ” 
were greedier of money. Having no respect for any 
institution or any preference for men of character to men 
without it, Mr. Lloyd George employed touts to hawk 
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these wretched titles about until the whole business poy. 
tively stank. He was then obliged to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public by appointing a Commission of Mug. 
wumps so closely identified in one way or another with 
Party Politics that they might be relied upon to steer clear 
of any damaging disclosure. Hence a Report to which 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Socialist, made the only con. 
tribution of value. The Commission contented itself with 
the fatuous suggestion of a Committee of the Privy 
Councillors to keep straight the Prime Minister who, 
according to their own showing, had never done anything 


he ought not to do. The farce is completed by the present | 


Government’s selection of Lord Dunedin, Lord Mildmay 
and Sir Evelyn Cecil as the Watchdogs in question—three 
admirable and amiable gentlemen whose knowledge of the 
seamy side of politics is nil. The public, however, have 
gained something by the revelations which led to the 
Commission, in so far as Politicians have had a scare and 
for a time will be more careful in compiling Honours Lists, 
while the King has received an informal National Mandate 
not to allow titles conferred in his name to be sold to the 
first plutocrat who can produce a big enough cheque. 


THE state of British Agriculture is so woeful that there is 
nothing to be said about it, so long as we are precluded 

by “‘ practical politicians ’’ from saying the one 
Woeful thing needful. Also, as the present writer is 
engaged in serious farming operations, our views might be dis- 
counted as not wholly disinterested. The issue is, however, 
fairly simple. If the Great War and all its lessons are to be 
treated as a “‘ wash-out,”? and there is no national need for 
England to grow any percentage of her food, wefarmersshould 
be frankly told that we are not wanted and that, so far as 
our fellow-countrymen care, we may turn our farms into 
ranches or into golf links. Agriculture’s fate lies in the 
hands of the towns because there is no “ farming vote ” to 
speak of, and so negligible are farmers from the electioneer- 
ing point of view that the Politicians and their journals 
are able to deter farmers from expressing their own views, 
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with the result that their spokesmen not infrequently 
open their complaints by discarding the only measures 
which offer any prospect of making arable farming a busi- 
ness proposition. Corn-growing throughout the world has 
been either created by the protection of distance or by the 
protection of tariffs—often by both. But the British 
farmer is the universal dumpee. We don’t propose to 
waste our readers’ time by pretending that any palliatives 
in the shape of Committees, Commissions, credit facilities, 
amelioration of rates or taxation, or co-operation, will 
save British agriculture so long as our home market can 
at any moment and without any warning be broken by 
the surplus stuff of any other land. Should townspeople 
and town statesmanship come to the conclusion that they 
are paying too dearly for “‘ cheap food ”—without always 
getting it—well and good; otherwise we are only beating 
the air. Nor are sapient leading articles of any use what- 
soever which open with the statement: “It is common 
ground that any form of subsidy or protection is entirely 
beyond the range of practical politics.” Until we have 
one or the other arable farmers are merely pouring their 
substance into a pot with a hole in the bottom. 


Our harassed and embarrassed taxpayers occasionally seek 
consolation for the burdens imposed on them by political 
Plausible and administrative incompetence by remind- 
ing themselves that the Politicians also pay 
Income Tax and Super-tax. Therefore, it is argued, they 
can have no interest in squandering our national resources. 
This is more plausible than convincing. In the first place, 
Politicians of sufficient prominence are not badgered by 
Surveyors and Inspectors of Taxes like the rest of the com- 
munity, for the simple and sufficient reason that the latter 
are the servants of the former. Cabinet Ministers are, we 
believe, exempt from those interminable questionnaires 
which make life so exhausting to outsiders. All their 
“Returns” are taken without demur, and, in Coalition 
days, when corruption was rampant everywhere, we suspect 
that many persons with a political pull paid Super-tax, and 
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probably Income Tax, on a substantially lower scale than 
less privileged mortals. Another reason makes many 
Responsible Statesmen cynically indifferent as to the extent 
of taxation. When they leave office, some tumble into the 
fattest Directorships carrying salaries of £10,000 a year, 
or even more, while others earn fabulous fees by literary 
labours which owe their market value to the official positions 
previously held by the writers and to the official knowledge 
thereby acquired. This is an unearned increment upon 
which the State should have a special claim. Apart from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Francophobe articles in the American 
Anglophobe Press, books are understood to be on the stocks 
by the Earl of Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill 
which will doubtless descend upon us in serial form. Even 
Mr. Asquith has succumbed to the prevailing epidemic, 
All incentive to public economy is removed from those the 
very extravagance of whose careers is an attraction to 
plutocratic publishers, some of whom may conceivably 
have an eye on future Honours’ Lists. 


WE confess that we should like to have seen our Politicians 
inaugurating an era of Retrenchment by some substantial 
personal sacrifice. It could never be an 
agreeable spectacle to see men in receipt of 
relatively enormous salaries cutting and carving at the 
livelihood of lesser people while their own emoluments 
remain intact. Hitherto the pressure has been mainly on 
the Fighting Services, which, according to the authors of 
these cheese-paring operations, are now “scraped to the 
bone.” This means, inter alia, that any number of compe 
tent sailors and soldiers are being ruthlessly pitched out 
of the profession to which they devoted all their talent 
and on which all their hopes centred, at an age for which 
there are few alternative openings. We are told that these 


Retrenchment 


are ‘‘ the fortunes of war.” So they may be, though it were | 


more accurate to describe then as “ the misfortunes of the 
men who won the war.” They would be less invidious, and 
therefore more tolerable, if retrenchment equally applied 40 
“the men who didn’t win the war,’ conspicuously the 
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Politicians. There is an appalling amount of political 
extravagance, and we rarely hear of any political retrench- 
ment, although there is more scope for economy in Minis- 
terial salaries than elsewhere, seeing that these were fixed 
at their present high figure in the days of costly official 
entertainment. But thanks to the astuteness of a Radical 
Government, this burden has been shifted to the shoulders 
of the British taxpayer via the Government Hospitality 
Fund, which usually attains a pretty figure. We have long 
held the view that until Income Tax comes down to, say, 
2s, 6d., no Ministerial salary should exceed £2,000 a year— 
nor should the full £5,000 be restored until Income Tax is 
ls. This would be an equally popular and salutary reform, 
but there is unfortunately no party of genuine economists 
in either House of Parliament, as most of those who pose 
as such are apostles of one or other form of extravagance. 
They are all for abolishing the British Army and as much 
of the Navy as they dare, so long as money is squandered 
on so-called ‘‘ Social Reform” or other bureaucratic mani- 
festations. 


It is no surprise to find that the British Treasury is too 
busy protecting the pockets of German profiteers from 
paying Reparations in any shape or form 
to protect British pockets against any official 
depredations. The Treasury offers no resist- 
ance whatsoever to any proposal, however costly or un- 
warrantable, that has any political pressure behind it— 
especially pressure of the wrong sort. Thus it is rumoured, 
and the rumour is credited by reliable persons, though we 
give the statement with all reserve, that, in order to oblige 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the Treasury actually assented to 
the importation into the Colonial Office (for which purpose a 
highly paid position was created), of a complete outsider for 
some mysterious purpose in connection with the shameful 
Irish “ Treaty.” This gentleman, who is chiefly notorious 
for his mischievous avvivities, was never, it is alleged, a 
member of the Civil Service and can therefore only have 
been appointed by political pressure. In other words, it 
VOL, LXXX 53 


Where the 
Treasury Fails. 
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was just such a job as in theory the Treasury exists t 
protect the taxpayers from, but against bad jobs a bad 
Treasury is worse than useless. Were any decent job con. 
templated, the Treasury would be immediately up in arms, 
We get fresh light on Treasury mentality and its moral in 
the disclosures of the Public Accounts Committee ¢op. 
cerning Mr. Winston Churchill’s Egyptian picnic, which 
was thoroughly characteristic of its author and of the 
Government to which he belonged. 


IF we recur to the suggestion advanced in our last number, | 


namely, that London cannot reasonably claim a permanent 
monopoly of Imperial Conferences—which 
should occasionally assemble in the Dominions 
—it is because current events from Canada 
to New Zealand give point and force to it. The present 
Home Government contains men with a closer and more 
practical knowledge of Dominion affairs and, therefore, 
with a wider Imperial outlook than any Government in 
the Mother Country since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain left the 


Imperial 
Conference 


Colonial Office in 1903 to sacrifice himself as a “‘ missionary | 


of Empire.” The Colonial Secretary—the Duke of 


Devonshire—and the Secretary for Scotland (Viscount | 
Novar) were among the most successful and acceptable | 


Governors-General that ever represented the King in Canada 
and Australia respectively. Mr. Amery, again, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, is another Imperial thinker with an 
exceptionally intimate acquaintance with Colonials and 
their sentiments. Nor is there any touch of the “ Little 
Englander”? about the Prime Minister. None of these 
imagine—with the general run of Front Bench Mandarins— 
that the sun rises and sets in Downing Street. They 
appreciate the existence of other “Downing Streets ”— 
indeed, every Dominion has its ‘Downing Street” which 
it is just as difficult for its Government to leave as it is for 
the British Government to get away from Whitehall and 
Westminister. There must, therefore, be give and take over 
the venue of Imperial Conferences. We cannot expect the 
Dominion Prime Ministers to be at the beck and call of the 
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British Cabinet whenever some subject crops up susceptible 
of an interesting exchange of views. Indeed, the whole 
system of Conferences threatens to collapse owing to the 
constant demands that are made on overseas statesmen 
to jeopardize their political existence by protracted absences 
from home. 


It so happens that just now the political situation is some- 
what precarious in every Dominion. There are generally 
an three parties, and as a rule the Ministry 
aicchine depends for its continuance on the support 
of a third party which does not see eye to 

eye with it on all questions. This entails a singularly 
harassing existence for the Dominion Prime Minister, and, 
however anxious he may be to discuss the common concerns 
of the Empire with his Imperial colleagues in London, he 
has a shrewd suspicion that as soon as his back is turned his 
Government may be placed in a minority. Considering how 
desperately local—despite all their experience and traditions 
—British politicians usually are, we cannot be surprised that 
Canadian, South African, Australian and New Zealand 
politicians should suffer to some extent from the same 
limitation. Whenever there has been a strong and vigorous 
lead from Downing Street to the Empire, as in the spacious 
days of Joseph Chamberlain, Dominion statesmen were 
always prepared to make strenuous and unsparing efforts 
to come to Landon, whilst throughout the Great War, as 
we vividly remember, they were with us whenever they were 
wanted. But as Conference succeeded Conference with 
relatively little achievement to its credit, largely on account 
of the ingrained inability of the Home Government to make 
any contribution towards the policy of Imperial Reciprocity, 
it is scarcely surprising that Colonial enthusiasm for these 
somewhat costive gatherings should have waned, and that 
over-worked Dominion statesmen should at least wish to 
know what will be on the agenda before they travel several 
thousand miles and endanger their own Government. Their 
attitude so far from being incomprehensible is eminently 
reasonable, and there is undoubtedly a feeling throughout 
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the British Empire—we decline the lead of the high-broys 
of the Round Table in talking of “ the Commonwealth ”— 
that it would be a graceful act of Imperial statesmanship 
to pay the Dominions the tardy compliment of returning 
the visits which Overseas statesmen have so frequently 
paid the Mother Country. 


As an Imperial Conference in London in the spring appears 
to be outside the range of practical politics, when we examine 
AN the situation in almost any Dominion, why 
ee i not hold such a Conference in the autumn 

at one or other of their capitals ? When we 
are told that Imperial statesmen are “ indispensable” at 
all times in England, and far too busy to go so far afield, 
an answer readily suggests itself. A British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who can find time to cross and recross the 
Atlantic in order to discuss debt-funding operations which 
might conceivably have been settled by a judicial combina- 
tion of experts and electricity, could surely make time to 
discuss fiscal policy in Ottawa? Canada’s capital is not 
much farther away from London than Washington, and 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin would find himself in a far friendlier 
and more accommodating atmosphere. Again, if the British 
Foreign Minister can afford to disappear amid the snows of 
Switzerland during several months without having any 
excessive harvest to show for his labours, might he not spend 
as much time, and more profitably, discussing foreign policy 
at some seat of Dominion Government, where every circum: 
stance would combine to make his visit a success! The only 
objection to our suggestion is that it is new, and in the eyes 
of Politicians of all parties anything that is new is unthink- 
able, especially if it involves any disturbance of their routine. 
That it would be mutually beneficial to the Mother Country 
and to Greater Britain that British statesmen and the 
Overseas Democracies should become better acquainted 
goes without saying. If Mr. Bonar Law, and, say, the Duke 
of Devonshire as Colonial Secretary, consented to take the 
plunge, they would never regret it, and subsequent Imperial 
Government—perhaps only Imperial in name—would be 
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compelled to follow suit. We appeal to the Colonial Press 
throughout the British Empire—not Commonwealth—to 
support this suggestion and to bring pressure to bear on 
their Politicians to press it on our Politicians, and above all 
not to allow any jealousy to obstruct the selection of the 
most convenient venue for the initiation of such an 
experiment, so long as it was in a Dominion. 


No little surprise and considerable concern were caused 
in the Diplomatic Corps by the announcement that Lord 

Hardinge had decided to terminate his all 
hye Change too brief tenure of the British Embassy in 

Paris. He was known to have coveted this 
great post, which is the Blue Riband of his profession, and 
to have entered on his labours two years ago with exceptional 
zest. As he possessed all the qualities for proving that a 
diplomat de carriére could make as good an Ambassador as 
a great and wealthy nobleman, his somewhat sudden decision 
to go was something of a shock. We have no inside knowledge 
as to the real cause of this bouwleversement, but are not 
greatly impressed by the meagre explanations vouchsafed 
to the public. Lord Hardinge is a man of competence and 
experience, not less capable but far more capable than the 
average Cabinet Minister of conducting delicate Anglo- 
French negotiations. He has the subjects in issue at his 
fingers’ ends and is fully trusted in both countries. We can 
only imagine that the practice which developed under the 
Coalition of taking practically everything of importance 
out of the hands of the man on the spot and of dispatching 
our Foreign Minister or some other Minister to Paris on 
all possible and some impossible occasions had reduced 
the British Embassy to a dull and tiresome sinecure with 
few attractions for a trained diplomat. It was rumoured 
that Lord Hardinge’s successor would be found within 
the ranks of the Service, but ultimately Lord Crewe 
manned the breach. If outsiders are to receive the plums 
of the profession, this is an excellent choice, though 
naturally the Radical dovecots were fluttered by the 
loss of the Leader of their Party in the House of Lords. 
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Lord Crewe enjoys the respect of his countrymen and js 
known to be a firm friend of France, who is naturally gratified 
that he should be ready at an age when most diplomats 
are retiring to migrate to la ville lumiére. But to continue 
‘the Derby tradition ’”’ it will be necessary for him and his 
staff to bear in mind that, however socially attractive the 
Faubourg Saint Germain may be, it is politically negli. 
gible nowadays. The Entente reposes on a much broader 
basis. 


THERE is acute controversy as to whether it is the public 
that debauches the Press or the Press that debauches 
the public in the appalling advertisement 
accorded nowadays to every form of crime. 
Our able editors evidently have a rooted idea that, apart 
from racing and football, crime alone attracts newspaper 
readers and that only the latest criminal news will extract 
their coppers. The placards of all London evening news- 
papers cater exclusively for a crime-loving public, though 
the uninitiated might surmise that with every poster 
offering identical wares there is no reason for buying one 
paper rather than another, and that the spirit of com- 
petition would inspire variety. However, that is a minor 
matter. If our editors be correct in their diagnosis of 
British psychology—if it be the fact that nothing but 
crime sells newspapers—it is a standing condemnation of 
an educational system which teaches the masses to read 
but gives them no desire to read anything except the 
morbid details of squalid tragedy. We have lately had 
an orgy of these “stunts,” culminating in the revolting 
Ilford crime, in which the admirable judges who tried 
the case and those who heard the abortive appeal could 
find no redeeming feature, while the jury avoided all 
recommendations to mercy in the case of a husband foully 
done +o death. Nevertheless an hysterical Press worked 
up an hysterical public, or vice versa, to agitate for 4 
‘“‘reprieve,’”’ which could only have been granted by 4 
Home Secretary so unmindful of his duty as to be willing 
to repeal capital punishment by administrative order. 


Crime 
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Surely this ceaseless “ booming” of crime must promote 
it and, however “‘ popular,” is damnable. 


In this age of the over-amalgamation of banks, which are 
forming themselves into gigantic trusts—frequently to the 

detriment of local and national interests— 
A Record a private bank such as Messrs. Drummond 
enjoys a position of unrivalled distinction. Long may it 
keep clear of the mammoths wandering around seeking 
whom they may devour and intimidating all but the stout- 


| hearted. As the Morning Post City article—which is always 


interesting—points out, Messrs. Drummond have departed 
from that routine so dear to the Mandarin, whether in 
Politics or in Business, by publishing an audited balance 
sheet showing the bank’s position on January 10th. The 
Morning Post thus summarizes these figures, showing how 
strong is the position with cash in hand and at bankers 
representing nearly 11 per cent. of the liability on 
deposits, while with money at call it is 29 per cent. The 
frm was established in 1717, and the present partners 
all bear the family name. Is there any record approaching 
this? The figures are as follows: 


£ £ 

Deposits 2. <. «. «. 8657, 311 Cash and at Bankers .. 383,860 

Carts bj koe ese 400,000 Money at call... .. .. 680,000 
British Government Se- 

G@umiticg 3%. - ce “wk “es 677,296 

Other Trustee Securities 344,918 

Other Investments aa 9,718 

Advances... .. .- .-- 1,501,519 

Premises, etc... .. «- 460,000 

£4,057,311 £4,057,311 


UNIVERSAL satisfaction has been caused by the joyful news 
of the betrothal of the Duke of York to Lady Elizabeth 

Bowes-Lyon, a younger daughter of Lord 
A Joyful = and Lady Strathmore of Glamis Castle. 

Heartfelt congratulations have been showered 
on the happy pair from all sections of the community, 
delighted at the realization of one of their dearest wishes, 
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namely, that whenever the Royal Princes married, thei 
brides should be chosen among their compatriots and they 
should not be constrained by obsolete “ reasons of State” 
to affiance themselves to foreign princesses whom they barely 
knew. It is common knowledge that the present is a love 
match, and if we may believe the Press, the Duke of York 
has been ‘‘a devoted and determined”? wooer. It would 
be difficult to pick out any lady more fitted to adom a 
great position than the future Duchess of York, who, besides 
a singularly engaging character, possesses the all-conquering 
charm inherent in the ladies of her family. Among 
objections formerly urged by obstructionists to the marriage 
of Royalty outside royal circles was the suggestion that 
such arrangements might provoke “jealousies”’ in other 
families. Such feelings are conceivable, but not in the 
present case. In the new life now opening before her, 
Lady Elizabeth Lyon will undertake great and _ heavy 
responsibilities, but her task will always be lightened by 
the popularity, not to say affection, that accompanies her 
everywhere. Of the Duke of York it need only be said that 
he is following in the footsteps of those who have given 
the British monarchy its present amazing position. Hopes 
are naturally entertained that at no distant date the Prince 
of Wales may follow his brother’s admirable example by 
marrying one of his countrywomen, but we cannot think 
that any such development is likely to be promoted by 
the inclination of a certain Press to invent fables which it 
has not even the grace to apologize for. 


WHITEWASH 


For some time past the standard of political life in this 
country has been obviously deteriorating. The Marconi 
affair, the Honours scandal, the ministerial recognition 
of the ringleaders of an Irish Murder Society as honour- 
able men, the spectacle of an ex-Prime Minister selling 
the experiences of his official career as Chief Minister of 
the Crown to the highest bidder, and denouncing in highly 


| paid articles in the anti-British Press of the United States 


Great Britain’s ally, France, and imputing the vilest motives 
to her statesmen and generals—all this has left no doubt 
that the lapse from former standards is real and ominous. 
But up till now there has seemed some hope of recovery. 
The system of selling Honours had created a scandal which 
had profoundly shocked the public conscience and com- 
pelled the Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
to prevent such abuse of the King’s prerogative in the 
future. The terms of reference allowed of the fullest 
investigation into this abuse, and the composition of the 
Commission was such as to inspire the utmost confidence. 
It looked as if at last the tide were turning, as if the nation 
were no longer prepared to acquiesce in the doctrine that 
there was one standard for politicians and another for 
the rest of the world, and that steps would be taken to 
purge the body politic of a grave disease. 

Now there was clearly only one way to do this, namely, 
to apply the same methods of inquiry, of retribution, and 
of remedy that would be applied if the same evil had mani- 
fested itself in any other profession or calling than that of 
politics. Many professions protect themselves from such 
offences as do not come within the range of the law by an 
unwritten code which their members cannot transgress 
without losing not only the respect of their fellows, but 
their means of livelihood, and as there is no such code in 
politics, it is all the more necessary for the nation to protect 
itself against anything in the shape of political corruption 
by the most rigid inquiry and exposure. This is generally 
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recognized as the only security against corruption in the 
public services. Let us suppose that certain members of 
the Army Council or of the Board of Admiralty wer 
rumoured to be taking bribes from aspirants for commands 
in the Army or Navy, would not the public insist upon the 
fullest investigation and the punishment of the offenders? 
And what would be thought of either of those bodies if 
they did not also demand such inquiry in their own interest } 
The public must surely have supposed, when evidence was 
produced that honours were being bought and sold, that 
the scandal would be dealt with in a similar manner; but 
strange to relate, we have now learnt that for some unex. 
plained reason political dirty linen is the only kind that 
must on no account be washed in public, and _ stranger 
still, Ministers of the Crown take a different view of an 
aspersion upon their honour than do the members of any 
other profession or service, for so far from demanding 
an inquiry, they did not consent to it until absolutely 
compelled to do so, and the inquiry has been so conducted 
as neither to implicate anybody nor to rectify the abuse. 
Indeed, there is no direct admission in the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Report on Honours that the abuse even exists. 
The terms of reference were ‘to advise on the pro 
cedure to be adopted in future to assist the Prime Minister 
in making recommendations to the King of names of persons 
deserving special honour.” The Commissioners remark 
that these terms “clearly directed us to provide for the 
future rather than to investigate the past.” Perhaps so, 
but they certainly do not preclude the fullest investiga- 
tion of the past; clearly, future procedure cannot be laid 
down unless the defects in past procedure are fully revealed. 
The Commissioners, indeed, assert that they recognized 
this obvious fact. “‘ We felt that it was impossible to 


make recommendations which would serve any useful | 
purpose unless we were made acquainted with the system 


under which in the past the lists were made up.” And 
accordingly they examined former Prime Ministers and 
‘“‘those responsible for the party organizations, including 
the various patronage secretaries as far as still available,” 
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as well as various other individuals who had been connected 
with the bestowal of honours in the past. They inquired of 
each of these gentlemen “ whether he had ever been cog- 
nizant of any bargain or promise to the effect that an 
honour would be contingent on a contribution to party 
funds. We received the same answer that we expected, 
that they had not.” This was evidently a great relief 
to the Commissioners. They had got the answer they 
had expected, which, of course, was very gratifying. To 
most people it will seem curious that they even thought 
it worth while to put the question. Even more gratifying 
was it to note the eagerness of the party managers to put 
their cards on the table. “Indeed, two of the party 
managers with great frankness informed us, giving actual 
figures, as to the sources of supply. They were at the same 
time emphatic that, so far as they were concerned, no bargain 
of the sort alluded to had ever taken place.” After this 
the Commission evidently felt that their task was practically 
over. True, there was still one more fence to surmount, 
and they negotiated it with a delicacy and discretion 
beyond all praise. ‘‘ Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
there have been for some time, and recently in increasing 
numbers, persons who, for want of a better name, we may 
stigmatize as touts”? (what better name did they want ?), 
“who have been going about asserting that they were in 
@ position to secure honours in return for specified pay- 
ments.” Having recognized this awkward fact, the Com- 
mission make a praiseworthy endeavour to reconcile it 
with the previous denial of the Prime Ministers, party 
managers and patronage secretaries that such things had 
never come within their cognizance. They point out that 
“the endeavour to secure an honour might be carried 
out without authorization of the person in charge of the 
list.” Unless ‘“‘the person in charge of the list”? were 
qualifying for Bedlam, it certainly would. Indeed, that 
person, if he had a grain of intelligence, would act on the 
famous injunction of the lady in the Bab Ballads, “‘ Now 
don’t you ask no questions, and you won’t be told no lies.” 
The Report then proceeds to sketch the method by which 
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an honour might be bought without any of the party 
officials knowing anything about it. But why imagine , 
set of circumstances in order to whitewash party officials? 
Why not try and find out exactly what has happened} 
Let us turn from all this unreality to consider the problem 
with which the Commission had to deal. The touts referred 
to asserted that they were authorized to make the offers to 
the persons they approached, thus giving the lie direct 
to the party officials who were examined by the Commis. 
sion. Granted that these officials had no knowledge of 
these transactions, what we want to know is, did they 
employ directly or indirectly certain persons into whose 
activities they took care not to inquire? One of the touts 
expressed his entire willingness to give evidence before the 
Commission and to prove that he was acting on authority, 
He gave as a reference the name of a gentleman highly 
distinguished in public life. One would have supposed 
that these party officials who displayed such “‘ frankness,” 
and were so very emphatic in proclaiming their innocence, 
would have demanded to be confronted with this tout, and 
that the Commission would have been only too ready to 
gratify their desire. After all, here are persons going about 
the country who, if the disclaimers of these party officials 
are correct, are obtaining money under false pretences, 
bringing discredit on the party organization, implying 
that its officials are corrupt, that they are abusing the 
very fount of honour, and nobody displays the slightest 
desire to bring them to book. It is all very strange! 
Then again, while it is pleasant to learn of the excessive 
frankness of two of the party managers, no explanation 
is given why the third party manager appears to have 
been more reticent. Is it possible he was the representa- 
tive of a party which is credibly reported to have amassed 
over £2,000,000 in four years? Is it possible he was 


responsible for a list which seems to have been compiled | 


in a spirit of admirable impartiality, to have included persons 
of all parties or of no party at all so long as they possessed 
the wherewithal to purchase an honour? Is it possible he 
was responsible for conferring high distinction upon persons 
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who had figured very prominently in His Majesty’s Courts of 
Justice, for persons connected with the Press who obligingly 
changed their politics and were by a strange coincidence 
rewarded with an honour immediately after doing so, for 
persons who provided money to purchase newspapers and run 
them in the interests of his party, and for hosts of others whose 
only title to fame was their wealth ? On these interesting 
matters the Commission maintains a discreet silence. 

Of course, all these things might easily be done “‘ without 
authorization of the person in charge of the list.” But 
when the sale of honours is exalted into a system and 
organized on a huge scale, how could he really be ignorant 
of it? It is to be feared that the party manager suffers 
from that distressing disease of which Falstaff complained, 
“the malady of not marking,” and the Commission very 
kindly went out of its way to explain to the public that 
these gentlemen, although singularly unobservant, might 
really not be to blame. 

No one will question the good faith of the members 
of the Royal Commission, the purity of their motives, their 
zeal for the public service, or their devotion to what they 
conceived to be their duty, but can any unprejudiced 
person read this Report without coming to the conclusion 
that it is whitewash from beginning to end? The evidence 
they had before them left no doubt that a disgraceful state 
of affairs existed. They neither deny its existence nor 
affirm it, but they go out of their way to suggest that the 
Party managers might have no responsibility for it. Were 
these gentlemen, then, really in ignorance of facts notorious 
to everybody who has made the most cursory inquiry into 
the system? Granted that they did not authorize the 
sale of honours, granted that they were not officially 
informed of the bargains entered into with the purchasers 
ot honours, is it seriously contended that they had no 
responsibility for these abuses? Now it is quite under- 
standable that the Commissioners should honestly have 
thought that an inquiry into these matters would be 
undesirable in the public interest. They might have made 
some such statement as the following: ‘“‘ We are satisfied 
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an honour might be bought without any of the party 
officials knowing anything about it. But why imagine 
set of circumstances in order to whitewash party officials } 
Why not try and find out exactly what has happened} 
Let us turn from all this unreality to consider the problem 
with which the Commission had to deal. The touts referred 
to asserted that they were authorized to make the offers to 
the persons they approached, thus giving the lie direct 
to the party officials who were examined by the Commis. 
sion. Granted that these officials had no knowledge of 
these transactions, what we want to know is, did they 
employ directly or indirectly certain persons into whose 
activities they took care not to inquire? One of the touts 
expressed his entire willingness to give evidence before the 
Commission and to prove that he was acting on authority, 
He gave as a reference the name of a gentleman highly 
distinguished in public life. One would have supposed 
that these party officials who displayed such ‘“‘ frankness,” 
and were so very emphatic in proclaiming their innocence, 
would have demanded to be confronted with this tout, and 
that the Commission would have been only too ready to 
gratify their desire. After all, here are persons going about 
the country who, if the disclaimers of these party officials 
are correct, are obtaining money under false pretences, 
bringing discredit on the party organization, implying 
that its officials are corrupt, that they are abusing the 
very fount of honour, and nobody displays the slightest 
desire to bring them to book. It is all very strange! 
Then again, while it is pleasant to learn of the excessive 
frankness of two of the party managers, no explanation 
is given why the third party manager appears to have 
been more reticent. Is it possible he was the representa- 
tive of a party which is credibly reported to have amassed 
over £2,000,000 in four years? Is it possible he was 
responsible for a list which seems to have been compiled 
in a spirit of admirable impartiality, to have included persons 
of all parties or of no party at all so long as they possessed 
the wherewithal to purchase an honour? Is it possible he 
was responsible for conferring high distinction upon persons 
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who had figured very prominently in His Majesty’s Courts of 
Justice, for persons connected with the Press who obligingly 
changed their politics and were by a strange coincidence 
rewarded with an honour immediately after doing so, for 
persons who provided money to purchase newspapers and run 
them in the interests of his party, and for hosts of others whose 
only title to fame was their wealth ? On these interesting 
matters the Commission maintains a discreet silence. 

Of course, all these things might easily be done “‘ without 
authorization of the person in charge of the list.” But 
when the sale of honours is exalted into a system and 
organized on a huge scale, how could he really be ignorant 
of it? It is to be feared that the party manager suffers 
from that distressing disease of which Falstaff complained, 
“the malady of not marking,” and the Commission very 
kindly went out of its way to explain to the public that 
these gentlemen, although singularly unobservant, might 
really not be to blame. 

No one will question the good faith of the members 
of the Royal Commission, the purity of their motives, their 
zeal for the public service, or their devotion to what they 
conceived to be their duty, but can any unprejudiced 
person read this Report without coming to the conclusion 
that it is whitewash from beginning to end? The evidence 
they had before them left no doubt that a disgraceful state 
of affairs existed. They neither deny its existence nor 
affirm it, but they go out of their way to suggest that the 
Party managers might have no responsibility for it. Were 
these gentlemen, then, really in ignorance of facts notorious 
to everybody who has made the most cursory inquiry into 
the system? Granted that they did not authorize the 
sale of honours, granted that they were not officially 
informed of the bargains entered into with the purchasers 
of honours, is it seriously contended that they had no 
responsibility for these abuses? Now it is quite under- 
standable that the Commissioners should honestly have 
thought that an inquiry into these matters would be 
undesirable in the public interest. They might have made 
some such statement as the following: ‘‘ We are satisfied 
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that a most improper state of affairs existed, that honours 
were freely bought and sold, and that touting for honours 
was extensively carried on. There is also no doubt that 
many of these touts claim to have been authorized to carry 
on this practice. We have, however, thought it advisable 
not to inquire into the truth of these claims, nor to investi- 
gate the alleged connection between these persons and 
the party officials, because it will be difficult to arrive at 
the whole truth and much mud will be stirred up for no 
sufficient purpose. We consider that the safest procedure 
is to assume the worst, to act on the assumption that the 
touting was not carried on without some authority, especi- 
ally as we have heard of a case where a Minister is alleged 
to have himself made a client an offer of an honour in 
exchange for money payment. By assuming the worst 
and providing a remedy against it, we shall best discharge 
the duty which has been entrusted to us.” Had they said 
this, they would still have laid themselves open to the 
charge that they were hushing up a scandal which in the 
public interest ought to be exposed, but at least their 
attitude would have been frank and open, they would not 
have seemed to be concealing the fact that there was 
something to hush up, and they might have evolved some 
real remedy for the evil. Unfortunately, the Report can 
hardly be described as frank. In answer to the admirably 
reasoned and convincing protest of one of: their number, 
Mr. Henderson, against “the omission of evidence from 
those who are alleged to have asserted that they were in a 
position to secure honours in return for money payments, 
and from those who have been approached by such persons,” 
which “has left unexplained one of the gravest abuses 
concerning the nominations for honours,’ the Commis- 
sioners say, “We did not invite those who had been 
approached by touts because we were already satisfied 
that such advances had been made, and the gentlemen 
approached could tell us no more, and we did not invite 
the attendance of those who had behaved as touts because 
that would not have helped us in any way to make 
suggestions for the future.” Anything more unconvincing 
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can hardly be imagined. How did they know that the 
gentlemen approached could tell them no more? One 
of the gentlemen stated positively that he could tell a great 
deal more. As to the statement that the evidence of the 
touts would not have helped in any way to make suggestions 
for the future, Mr. Henderson justly points out that a more 
thorough investigation would have revealed the inadequacy 
of the Commission’s recommendations. The awkward fact 
remains that the touts claimed to have authority, and the 
Commission made no effort to find out whether they had 
or not. Here is an inquiry instituted into what is an 
admitted evil. Suspicion has fallen on certain officials who 
are examined. They profess entire ignorance of the evil. 
Their word is accepted, no contrary evidence is taken, and 
a report is issued which is nothing but an elaborate attempt 
to whitewash them. Surely most people will agree with Mr. 
Henderson’s verdict. How much use will a Committee of 
the Privy Council to revise the Honours List be if appointed 
by the Prime Minister of the day ? Let it be granted that 
such a Committee would probably prevent the grant of an 
honour to a person whose antecedents are such as to arouse a 
public protest, as occurred in the case of a recent peerage, 
but as a check upon the system of buying honours it is wholly 
futile. Had the Commission inquired into that system, which 
they were careful not to do, they would have recognized its 
futility. Why should the Prime Minister appoint the 
Committee ? As its sole object would be to protect His 
Majesty against improper recommendations, why should not 
the Committee be appointed by the Crown direct? Or if 
there is some constitutional objection to such a course, there 
should at least be some security that the Committee shall not 
be composed of party men. Otherwise what security does 
the proposed Committee give? At present the Prime 
Minister appoints various persons belonging to his party 
to advise him as to honours; in the future he will appoint 
three more persons of his party from the Privy Council, 
and that is all the safeguard we shall have against corruption ! 

As to the other remedies, the assertion of the patronage 
secretary or party manager that no money has passed 
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would not have prevented any single one of the numberles; 
purchases of honours during the last few years, nor jp 
all probability would the provision that the name of the 
original suggester of the honour should be made known, 
To impose a penalty on touting might render persons folloy. 
ing that profession rather more careful in the future as 
to whom they approach. But when we consider what the 
real problem is, it is impossible to regard these proposals 
as a serious effort to deal with it. 

We often hear it said that Parliamentary government 
is on its trial. Certainly faith in Parliament as an institu. 
tion is on the wane. The Labour Party, while professing 
respect for it, is never tired of proclaiming that in its present 
form it is corrupted by capitalist influence, and that it 
legislates in the interests of a class, while under the wings 
of that party shelter revolutionaries of every shape and 
kind, whose sole object is to discredit Parliament and to 
overthrow every institution on which our civilization is 
based. Surely there are enough influences at work to 
discredit authority in State, in Church and in Society 
without a Royal Commission playing into their hands by 
hushing up a scandal, proposing remedies for abuses which 
make no pretence of really dealing with the evil, and giving 
one of the leaders of the Socialist Party an opportunity, 
of which he has very rightly availed himself and for which 
the country ought to be grateful to him, for appearing as 
the champion of political purity. 

One of the most disappointing features of the whole 
business has been the almost universal chorus of approval 
from the Press of this hush-up policy. The Times, indeed, 
rebukes Mr. Henderson for recommending that honours 
should no longer be conferred for purely party services, 
because, it says, he is thereby giving colour to the idea 
that “politics. is a dirty business.” Surely it is not 
Mr. Henderson’s fault if the public should unfortunately 
form the conclusion that a profession which is subject to a 
peculiarly disgraceful form of corruption, but which yet 
makes no effort to expose those who are responsible for it nor 
takes adequate steps to eradicate the evil, must be rather 4 
dirty business after all. NORTHUMBERLAND 


SELF-DETERMINATION IN EGYPT 


TuE present situation in Egypt is the logical result of 
British ignorance of the Orientals as broadcasted to the 
whole world by two unnecessary declarations of weakness, 
that of April 7, 1919, and the publication of a White Book 
regarding the declaration of February 28, 1922. 

On the first occasion, a rising engineered by the Egyptian 
authorities had, thanks to the temperate firmness of Sir 
Edward Bulfin, almost been suppressed. 

Even on the assumption that it was unwise to refuse to 
discuss during the previous winter the question of Egypt 


“for the Egyptians, and that it was still more unwise to 


have imprisoned the four pashas who voiced the “cry, it 
showed an utter lack of sympathy with Eastern mentality 
to release them until law and order had been restored. The 
veriest tyro in governing Orientals learns quickly enough 
that, until his opponent is down and out, generosity is 
misconstrued as fear. On April 7, 1919, the Egyptians 
believed they had “ put the wind up” in England, and 


‘had won. Subsequent events during that unfortunate 


year did nothing to dispel the illusion. 

On the second occasion, any good effect arising from 
Lord Allenby’s agreement with Sarwat Pasha was nullified 
by the subsequent publication of confidential despatches to 
the Foreign Office, in which the British High Commissioner 
gave it as the opinion of his advisers that England could 
not continue to govern Egypt; for that is the plain inter- 
pretation of what they said. That this was absolutely 
untrue is patent to every Englishman who has held executive 
authority over Egyptians. As a people they are particularly 
easy to govern, and the vast majority prefer the rule of 
the impartial Englishman to the favouritism and extortion 
of their own official class. 

In the winter of 1921-22 law and order had been assured, 
and with a short extension of the steady, firm policy then 
being evinced by the Residency, present dangers would 
have been killed at their inception. The men who gave 
this advice had for the most part never held administrative 
authority, and carried no weight amongst their fellow 
country-men who had. The British Empire has been won 
by brave men, and will not be held by faint hearts. 

The people who are making all the noise and trouble in 
Egypt are but a very small minority of the population. 
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They consist of a few extremely selfish pashas and _beys, 
mainly of Turkish origin, who do nothing for their poorer 
fellow countrymen; of a few score of lawyers and of the 
so-called intelligenzia, who see in the disappearance of 
clean English control a happy prospect of fishing in troubled 
waters; of students and schoolboys who vastly prefer 
shouting politics to passing examinations, and who are 
under no semblance of discipline either in class or play. 
ground ; and last, but not least, of the Moslem University 
of El Azhar, that focus of medieval obscurantism. These 
combine to upset the ignorant, but fanatical, lower classes, 
90 per cent. of whom cannot read or write; and at rare 
intervals, as in 1919, succeed in rousing them to deeds of 
silly destruction of which they afterwards repent. 

A strong ruler could easily keep these unruly elements 
in order, to the immense satisfaction and well-being of 
four-fifths of the population. 

Now, since Lord Kitchener left in 1914, a strong ruler 
is just what Egypt has lacked most in recent years, and it 
is because the present combination of King and Prime 


Minister seems to have the makings of such, that to-day’s | 


situation is more hopeful than any since the end of March, 
1919. 
There is no doubt that Lord Allenby’s position was a 


difficult one in the winter of 1921-22. The Adly Cabinet, | 


one of the most pitifully weak Governments of recent years, 
having failed to get the British Government openly and at 
once to surrender to anarchy, which is what the Zaghloulite 


terms would have spelt, found itself unable to withstand | 


the growing hostility of the processions of schoolboys and 
boot-blacks who shouted “‘ Down with the Traitors ’’—to 
the detriment of baccarat in the Mahomed Aly Club. What 


change for the Adlyites! Only a few months before, the | 
eminently respectable Government of Tewfik Pasha Nessim | 


had been thrown to the wolves, because it was successfully 
governing the country, and was not “ political.” 


Adly and his fellow Turks were cheered by students, | 


interviewed by deputations of schoolboys on questions of 


haute politique, and lauded to the skies for their statesman- 


ship in recalling the firebrand Zaghloul. 

Never were there such scenes of enthusiasm as when 
he returned, but it was the death knell of Adly’s popularity. 
The hero of the mob was increasingly intractable, as his 
head swelled with adulation. 

Every unruly element in the cities appeared to view, like 
scum on a cauldron; and within a few weeks processions and 
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demonstrations took the more sinister form of strikes and 
riots, culminating in the fanatical outbreak at Alexandria, 
where the massacre and burning of a few Europeans threw 
a cold shadow of doubt on the fitness of the people for 
“ self-determination.” 

However, such was the destined way, and at the end 
of June, Adly and Co. went off to England as the official 
and spontaneously elected delegates of a free and enlightened 
nation, whose only cry was Zaghloul and absolute indepen- 
dence, i.e. death to all Christians. They had a delightful 
time in London, all expenses paid, and received much 
hospitality. But so far as the negotiations were con- 
cerned the Foreign Office was shy of confiding the safety of 
European subjects to the sole care of the Egyptian police, 
who had so far distinguished themselves at Alexandria that 
even the Banco di Roma was glad to see British bayonets 
coming down the street. 

His Majesty’s Government, moreover, showed a strange 
reluctance to consider the Sudan, Uganda, and Italian 
Abyssinia as part of Egypt’s national heritage, though it is 
rumoured that it would have been quite ready to regard the 
latter as including the southern portion of Ireland. 

But the arch-patriot Saad Zaghloul was farouche. 
England and the English must go; Egypt must be absolutely 
independent and have the Sudan as a free gift, in return 
for which England may be allowed, at her expense, to protect 
Egypt from punishment by any foreign power if she gets 
into trouble. This was the gist of his minimum requirements. 

So Adly and Co. came back in the autumn, followed by 
an interesting Memorandum, said to have been inspired 
by Winston Churchill, or somebody not at the Foreign 
Office, which, after lecturing the Egyptians on all they 
owe to England, offered them a treaty much on the lines 
of the Milner Agreement, though with more adequate 
guarantees for English skins. 

This created a storm of gaseous uproar, but the British 
troops in small force were completely masters of the situa- 
tion. Zaghloul was deported. The Adly Cabinet resigned, 
and the country went on without them. It was incon- 
venient to have no Ministry to decree that certain roads 
were of public utility, or to give the fourth class of the 
Order of the Nile to retiring officials, but the essentials 
were done notwithstanding. 

In course of time a Ministry must have come forward, 
for the average politician could not see all that patronage 
and those posts for nephews going begging for long. 
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But other and less superficial considerations had to be 
faced. In no other country is the motto ‘‘ Shout with 
the largest crowd” more faithfully respected. The noisiest 
crowd had been worked up to a state of temporary, but 
violent, hatred against England, and the rest followed 
like sheep. Taken apart, nine out of every ten would have 
readily confessed in secret that they had no belief in the 
popular cry, but adopted it not only because they wanted 
to protect themselves and their families from molestation, 
but also because they did not really believe the English 
were going. 

The outcry was at the time, however, a serious matter, 
and the danger zone was not in Egypt. Proconsuls and 
pioneers of Empire have in their heart of hearts a profound 
distrust of the Home Government, which consistently 
** carts” the Sahib. 

The man who fights for the flag is thrown over, whether 
in South Africa, India, or Ireland; and the Residency had 
a subconscious feeling that there was the danger of private 
negotiations with their opponents going on behind their 
backs, and undermining their position. Better far to settle 
out of court on the spot than to incur such a risk, even 
though excessive concessions must be made in order to 
strike a quick bargain. 

Hence the Allenby Agreement of February 28, 1922, 
which gave away far too much and retained far too few 
guarantees. 

The British officials to whom the country owes most of 
its prosperity were aghast at finding no clause to protect 
them, and the European community, with the object- 
lessons of Pekin, Teheran, and Constantinople staring them 
in the face, viewed with alarm the new wine of democracy 
being poured into the old bottles of Egyptian statecraft, 

But the agreement had its good side; it scared the 
law-abiding, especially the Copts, who began to wonder 
how long their persons and prosperity would be safe when 
the English protector withdrew. And it divided the 


noisy into two factions, in the heat of whose internecine | 


warfare England was forgotten. 

Sarwat and his professional politicians had stolen 4 
march on the worshipped Zaghloul with his schoolboys 
and fanatics. He might have the preponderance of 
numbers, they would possess the political machine and its 
patronage. 

The machine worked at full speed, with overtime. 
Never was there such a delightful harvest; vacant posts 
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were literally filled with relatives, or new ones created for 
the overflow ! 

Whether by stick or sugar, the Press quickly learned 
on which side its bread was buttered, and was either silent 
or laudatory in consequence. Egypt atavistically returned 
to the oral as against the written teaching of her mysteries, 
losing neither spice nor edification in the process. Alas! 
families are normally big in the ancient land of Pharaoh, 
and the number of unsatisfied relatives clamouring for 
Government jobs assumed alarming proportions. As a 
desperate measure, a law was hastily passed to compensate 
and get rid of European officials and to provide a safety 
valve; but their numbers were pitifully small; lying 
chickens came home to roost; and a large number were 
found to be indispensable. 

Unfortunately for the Cabinet this muzzling of the 
Press produced its inevitable result in the magnification of 
rumour. Ministers were accused of all sorts of faults they 
did or did not commit, and due credit was not given for 
excellent work done in other directions, especially in the 
domain of finance. The Ministry, never popular, began 
to be regarded as a gang of libertines bent on feathering 
their own nests, while their real opponents (the Zaghloulites) 
were able to pose as the champions of clean government. 

So the Ministry hit upon the happy expedient of making 
another party to act as official opposition, headed by Adly, 
out of the many disappointed claimants for office in the 
Mahomed Aly Club. Funds, of course, were the first requisite ; 
so the machinery of the Ministry of the Interior, presided 
over by the Premier himself, was set in motion to secure 
freewill offerings out of village notables. It was the old 
story of the Red Cross subscriptions in the Wingate days. 
Villagers disliked parting with their money and complained 
loudly, ‘‘ Where have the English gone? We are growing 
poorer and there is no public security.” This was, and is, 
their cry. 

Quickly it reached the ears of King Fuad, who is the 
best-informed man in the country, and no fool, despite 
what Sir Valentine Chirol may have said. 

His Majesty disliked and despised Sarwat and his 
colleagues, full account of whose doings had been kept. 
Moreover, they and some other Turkish pashas, aided by a 
gang of legal theorists, had produced a Constitution on the 
most advanced democratic lines, reducing the throne to a 
cipher. Only an unpractical lawyer, or poetical visionary, 
would think of making the king a nullity in an Oriental 
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country ; and such a Constitution, if put into force, would 
reduce Egypt to anarchy in six months. They knew that, 
but were determined to get rid of the annoyance of being 
hauled over the coals at the palace. The King told the 
Mudirs of provinces not to collect money for Adly’s new 
party, and in so doing was drawn towards the Zaghloulites, 
who were loud in their denunciations. The funds were 
collected, however, and the party formed, but it had a short 
life. Two of its members were quickly assassinated, and it 
cuts no ice at this juncture. It was a sad blow to the pashas! 
They had been posing as patriots and stirring up the mob 
against the English, Now the mob was turning against 
them, and by no means unfriendly to the British. Their 
real objects had been to free themselves of all control— 
palace or foreign—and then to govern Egypt in the interests 
of pashadom. Now they were confronted by an overwheln- 
ing combination; they had driven the King into the arms 
of the Zaghloulites. 

His Majesty acted with dramatic vigour. The Sarwat 
Ministry was dismissed, and replaced in a few hours by an 
eminently respectable neutral Government, headed by a 
man who is admitted on all sides to be the most honest 
and patriotic of Egyptian statesmen—Tewfik Nessim 
Pasha. 

At first sight this was considered as a blow to the 
British High Commissioner, who had not been consulted, 
and moreover had arranged with Sarwat Pasha to tide 
over the interim between the declaration of February 28th 
and the ratification of a treaty between the British and 
Egyptian Parliaments; but this assumption will not bear 
examination. 

Thoughtful Egyptians are under no such illusion; they 
know that the Sarwat Cabinet could not have delivered 
the goods and that the Parliament would have been an 
anarchy. They also realize that Lord Allenby, whose 
simple straightforwardness is honoured and respected by 
all shades of opinion and colour, could not go back on 
Sarwat. Only one man could act—the King—and he acted 
amidst the acclamations of his people. 

But his position is very difficult. He has been welcomed 
with open arms by the Zaghloulites at El Azhar, and they 
expect him to bring back their leader in triumph. But, 
if he did, what then? Recent history would repeat itself 
on a disastrous scale. He is the hero of the mob, and the 
mob is fanatical. Before long he would be powerless to 
restrain the wild-animal crowds in the larger towns, there 
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would be anti-Christian riots, and Smyrna on a huge scale 
would be copied in Egypt. 

This is no time for such hazards; political assassination 
has gone unpunished and evil passions are abroad. 

They were before, and Tewfik Nessim quieted them. 
In those days the Sultan moved amongst his cheering people 
at Mansoura and the Delta, while his journey to Upper 
Egypt was a triumphal progress. Nessim, however, for 
no fault of his own, was thrown over, and six months 
later the Sultan was to all intents a prisoner in his own 
palace, while the failure of the Egyptian police and soldiery 
necessitated armed British intervention before more 
Europeans and Eastern Christians were savagely done 
to death. 

The country needs peace and reflection before embarking 
on political experiments ; and before all things do not let 
the British public interfere in the endeavour to force on a 
Constitution. This and a treaty may come in due time if 
Egypt be not hustled, and in the interim let efforts be made 
to come to a reasonable agreement with Zaghloul Pasha. 
Granting that it be imprudent to recall him to Egypt, there 
is no reason for England to be his jailer at Gibraltar. Egypt 
has swallowed more independence than she can digest for 
years ; let England leave her alone under her own ruler. 


PYRAMID 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE AT CLOSE 
QUARTERS* 


NoRTHCLIFFE has been accused of beingruthless. I have seen 
him so, and otherwise. He has been accused of changing 
his mind from every set of convictions that he ever had, 
I have seen him change frequently. I have lived under 
his roof week-ends, weeks, months, at various times during 
the war. I have observed him closely in his private offices 
at The Times, the Daily Mail, Fleetway House, Crewe 
House, at the great Tudor Mansion of Sutton Place, at 
St. Peter’s, down on the Kentish Coast, at his mother’s home 
at Totteridge, at his London homes, on motor journeys, 
and at hotels in England and France. He has talked to 
me intimately about Kitchener, Asquith, Lloyd George, 
Woodrow Wilson, Conan Doyle and spiritualism—and it 
is of such personal intimate glimpses of the man whom the 
German military apologists blame more than any other 
for their defeat that I write. 

I recall an evening at St. Peter’s in the autumn of 1916 
when we were walking in the garden just before dinner 
discussing the war. I had said that in Germany I had 
frequently heard the opinion that the loss of Kitchener was 
a greater blow to Britain than would be the loss of five times 
the number of ships sunk at Jutland. Northcliffe was 
amused at this, observing: “‘ Some of the very people who 
urged him to go to Russia were motived simply by a desire 
to have him over there and out of the way so that they 
could have a free hand to run things here,” adding, “ He 
didn’t keep in touch with the movement of the world; 
he sat in the office smoking black cigars; never got out to 
see things for himself.” Why Northcliffe again and again 
contemptuously applied the adjective “ black ”’ to the cigars 
of Lord Kitchener I do not know. 


For nearly two years he had regarded Kitchener as an | 


obstacle to British victory. I had seen the genesis of this 
prejudice on the days preceding the most famous leading 
article of the war, ‘‘ Kitchener’s Fatal Blunder.” He wrote 
it himself, convinced the editor of the Daily Mail that it 
should be used, but was unable to convince the editor of 
The Times. 

Toward five o’clock of the day before the attack I called 
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upon him at The Times with a proposition of my own for 
another visit to the Central Empires. England was basking 
in the bright sunshine and the soft fragrance of May, but 
I forgot the fact when I saw Northcliffe. The whole staff 
seemed to be watching its step, for a thundercloud rested 
upon the brow of the Chief. I walked with him from 
Printing House Square to the Daily Mail. He was sullen, 
frowning, angry, bitter; and bitingly sarcastic when he 
spoke, which was little. His eyes seemed to be blazing 
defiance at all London; his jaw seemed double its usual 
size. He was thinking—thinking accumulated savage 
thoughts against Kitchener. Nothing else mattered but 
the bomb with which he would shake all England on the 
morrow. He hurled it, and I left for Germany the following 
evening, where I heard its reverberations. When I returned 
in four weeks we talked shop for an hour or more at Carmelite 
House and in the evening dined at De Keyser’s nearby 
on the Embankment. He impressed me as utterly different 
from the evening of the hurling of the bomb. He had been 
hit by the recoil and it would be untrue to say that he did 
not feel it. He did, and keenly. His attitude that evening 
at De Keyser’s was of a man who believed with all his 
conviction that he had done the right thing; and he would 
have done it all over again I am sure. But he was none 
the less deeply hurt by the popular tide of hostility that had 
rolled in upon him. To be sure Britain had in the meantime 
created a Ministry of Munitions, with Lloyd George as 
Minister, but she continued to demand the head of the 
iconoclast who would topple an idol that she might get 
it. Northcliffe’s manner was gentle now, almost a little 
sad, but always firm. ‘‘ I’ve had a hard time these past 
weeks,” he said reflectively. ‘“‘They’ve burned my 
newspapers, they’ve burned me in effigy, they demand 
that I be thrown into the Tower and my _ property 
confiscated.” 

He was silent. And during the silence I thought of what 
Thad seen the past weeks in Germany. Power. Armies con- 
verging on Warsaw, the people confident of victory; the 
Krupps and Skoda turning out munitions as never before, 
governmental and popular justification of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. “Don’t you care what they say, Chief,” I 
answered impulsively. ‘‘ From all that I have seen on both 
sides I know that you are right about shells.” Northcliffe 
looked at me quickly, searchingly. He knew that I 
had blurted the thing out from my heart and somehow 
there came into our relations a friendship from that 
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moment. “I don’t care what they say,’ he answered 
softly, slowly. “My wife believes in me! My mother 
believes in me!” 

But he did care, nevertheless. He always cared what 
the public thought of his affair with Kitchener. As late 
as 1918 he said to me, ‘ You have been among the British 
a great deal now. What do you find them saying about me 
and shells, and Kitchener ? ” 

“They have most certainly grown to believe in shells,” 
I partly answered. 

** But about Kitchener ? What do people say in trains, 
in restaurants, in clubs, on busses ? ” 

“Little, now,” I replied. “I don’t find, however, 
that the popular thumb has been at all turned down on 
him.” 

“What do they say about me, and my part in arousing 
the country to the need of munitions ?” 

Perhaps one reason why Northcliffe had me with him so 
much was that I used to tell him unpleasant truths as well 
as pleasant ones. In this case I could not honestly say that 
the mass of Englishmen were singing his praises. ‘* They 
seem to think that you are the greatest advertiser in Great 
Britain,” I answered. In the ensuing hush I felt like a 
boy who had inadvertently thrown a stone through a 
plate-glass window. My apprehension was _ ill-founded, 
however. 

““T am a great advertiser,” he said slowly, emphatically, 
and with a depth of satisfaction that amazed me. 

Northcliffe put a tremendous value upon time, and tried 
to adhere rigidly to schedules. He usually worked under 
high pressure, trying to do an impossible amount of work 
every day, and he was often impatient as the afternoon wore 
on and he was not accomplishing all that he had planned. 
At such times he must have seemed ruthless, indeed, to 
his subordinates. On the other hand, having picked 
secretaries, editors, manager, servants, he as a rule felt an 
intense loyalty and often an affection for them. Harry 
Price, his private secretary, taking dictation as the Rolls- 
Royce twisted through London streets, or whirled sixty miles 
an hour in the country, was a joy to him. No German 
idolized efficiency more than Northcliffe, and he frequently 
enthused to me about how efficient was Price as a secretary, 
how the Rolls-Royce was the most efficient of motors, and 
how Pine, a wounded veteran of the Boer War, was the most 
efficient of chauffeurs. 

Price was the wall standing between Northcliffe and 
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callers. The Chief believed in a wall, and a strong one; 
and he tightened it under inspiration from time to time. 
A new book on Cardinal Wolsey was on one ocasion such 
an inspiration. He had been reading it, and he handed it 
to me to continue aloud. He frequently did this in order 
to save his eyes, which always bothered him more or less 
from the overstrain of younger days. Several pages were 
devoted to the manner in which the Cardinal carefully 
picked and developed a secretary to sift all unessentials, 
to seek admittance only for those who should be seen, 
but deftly to turn the others away without offence. 

Socially, Northcliffe saw few people; in business an 
enormous number. Like Roosevelt, and unlike Wilson, 
he was always interested in the new arrival from afar. 
He not only received, but sought, the man who had just 
returned from China, or the Balkans, Russia, or the National 
Liberal Club. ‘To be sure, he did not usually go on hob- 
nobbing with the individual; having pumped what he 
wanted out of him, he moved rapidly along to the next 
well of knowledge. His correspondents also came in from 
distant fields to report personally. He used to boast that 
he was the centre of a bigger and better system than 
was the Prime Minister; he said that he could pick 
his men, that they were not ‘‘ wished” on him by political 
jugglers. 

Ultra-independent, he used to dress more comfortably 
than conventionally. Often I used mentally to compare 
him with one of his under-secretaries, who would enter the 
room decked out in long coat and grey trousers, patent 
leather shoes, spats, and extremely high collar. Note-book 
in hand, he would stand attentive before his lordship, the 
latter lounging easily, with one foot, perhaps, over another 
chair, his suit not too noticeably pressed, low tan shoes, 
negligé shirt with soft collar, and one of his assortment of 
standardized check ties. 

This under-secretary was a foremost authority on every- 
thing pertaining to heraldry and the peerage; and when he 
was first engaged by Northcliffe and ushered into his presence 
he said fervently: ‘‘ I am honoured, my Lord, for I have 
unbounded admiration for the peerage.” 

“Oh, you have,’ Northcliffe answered. ‘‘ Well, Dll 
take that out of you damn soon!” 

It was this secretary who was jotting down dictation 
when Northcliffe was finishing, under usual pressure, his 
one book, At the War. “Thank God that this book is 
finished!” he exclaimed after the final sentence. He 
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was greatly amused later when the sentence appeared in 
the proofs, even though he found the indiscriminating 
literal exactness of a man so in awe of the peerage 
a trifle embarrassing. 

To a man who usually began work at five-thirty—nine 
o’clock was late. On one occasion I received a hurried cal] 
to his home in St. James’s Place and arrived before eight 
o’clock in the morning. I caught a glimpse of a high 
French official among the half dozen early callers in the 
library, and upon entering the Chief’s bedroom I found him 
hurriedly dressing; and as he dressed he talked quickly 
to another person in the room—ex-King Manuel of Portugal. 
The owner of Answers thus receiving a Monarch! A 
wonderful world that never returns to “normalcy.” It 
never did. When the distinguished visitor had gone 
Northcliffe exclaimed to me enthusiastically, ‘I like him! 
He is alert, and bright, and pleasing. What an excellent 
travelling salesman he would make!” 

Northcliffe was susceptible to colds, and his physician 
advised him to stay in bed when he felt one coming on. 
I have seen him do this several times, but the first continues 
most vivid. “ Resting” was the word that he always used; 
‘resting ’’ was the word used by Harry Price in the office 
of The Times when he told me that the Chief had taken to 
his bed and was seeing nobody for the present. I had 
just arrived back from another trip to Germany, however; 
and Price was well aware of his employer’s dominant interest 
in that country. So he took a chance, telephoned, and said 
that Northcliffe would see me in half an hour. 

The time was late December, 1914. The contents’ bills 
of the evening newspapers along Fleet Street and the Strand 
told me that Germany was beginning to starve; that the 
people, staggering under colossal losses, were on the verge 
of revolution ; that the troops were near mutiny. Neutrals 
had apparently been telling English reporters things they 
liked to hear. I was seething inwardly by the time I reached 
22, St. James’s Place. 


The library was on the second floor; the bedroom of 


Northcliffe on the third, overlooking the quiet of the park. 
The thick, grey afternoon was fading at three o’clock, the 
lights were on, and the Chief sat propped in bed dictating to 
a secretary. There was a waste-basket on either side of 
him, one full and the other nearly so. Newspapers and other 
papers lay scattered about on bed and floor. The room 
throbbed with work. Northcliffe was “‘ resting.” 

“Tf I were an Englishman with any kind of a job worth 
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holding I certainly shouldn’t give it up to join the British 
Army,” I said emphatically after greetings were exchanged. 

“Why not?” he asked pointedly. 

“What would be the use, the war would be over before 
I could see service,’ I answered. 

“T repeat what I told you in September,” he replied. 
“The war will last from three to five years.” 

“ But I have just been reading all along Fleet Street 
and the Strand that the Germans have shot their bolt 
—impending starvation, revolution, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

His quick mind grasped in a flash what I was driving at. 
“You didn’t read that kind of stuff in my newspapers,” 
he answered with decision. 

I was not sure what his Evening News had printed. 
“Possibly not,” I answered, “‘ but I saw a picture in the 
Daily Mail this morning of a whip used by German officers 
to drive their men forward.” 

“You don’t believe it to have been used for that 
purpose ?” 

“For horses, not men, in my opinion,” I answered. 
“The spirit drives the men—-spirit of love of country, hatred 
of enemies, belief in siege artillery, Generalstab and the 
Kaiser.” 

Northcliffe was one of the greatest listeners that I have 
met. I always—almost always—found him fascinatingly 
easy to talk to. On this occasion I poured out my feelings 
on Germany to him. Two trays of dinner were brought and 
we talked until nine. ‘‘ I want you to write a series of articles 
on ‘Germany from the Inside,’” he said. ‘‘ Write as you 
have been talking to me. Give the good and the bad, the 
strong and the weak points—especially the strong. Our 
people need to know what they are up against. I am going 
to arouse Britain and I am going to smash the German 
spirit if it takes seven years!” 

Northcliffe’s jaw looked as unassailable as the rock of 


| Gibraltar when he made this announcement. From then 


on through the war he emphasized British weak points and 
German strong ones. Too much, his critics used to say. 
They asserted that his newspapers had a depressing effect 
on Allies and Neutrals, while they heartened Germany. 
I do not believe that there is more than five per cent of truth 
in this; and on the other hand, I do believe that there is 
almost a hundred per cent. of truth in the statement that 
Northcliffe’s ruthless, battering-ram tactics, combined with 
his extraordinary grasp of the war as a whole, enormously 
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increased the power of the British war machine, and 
effectively decreased German moral through a closer blockade 
of the German stomach and a penetration of the blockade of 
the German mind. I firmly believe that without Northcliffe 
scores of thousands of British, French and Americans now 
living would have died on the fields of France. 

But—while I believe that in most cases his broad strategy 
was correct, I by no means subscribe to all the details of 
his tactics. He was prone to magnify the faults of those 
whom he attacked—a common human failing. To an 
extreme degree he often made mountains out of mole-hills 
in things not essential to the main line of attack. For 
example, during a motor trip from Scotland to London, 
upon which I accompanied him in August 1915, we learned 
that an air raid had been made near Hull the night before, 
We made a tour of investigation and accurately checked 
up the number of killed. A few hours later we came upon 
newspapers featuring the raid and containing the official 
report of the number killed—two less than the number we 
had counted. ‘* We counted them, twelve of them and the 
Government give out ten,’ Northcliffe declared hotly. 
(I may err slightly on the totals, but not on the discrepancy 
of two.) “‘Why do the Government lie!” he cried in 
exasperation. 

Although I was aware that the Government did not always 
impart all the truth to the people, especially in the 
Dardanelles fiasco of the period, I could not but be abashed 
at Northcliffe’s passing the lie on such a point. 

I have paid tribute above to his extraordinary grasp 
of the war as a whole. In this connection the evening of 
June 18, 1915, lives with dramatic vividness in my memory. 
He had been worrying for weeks about certain things in 
Russia and France of the kind not printed in the newspapers. 
He had stayed somewhat later than his custom at The Times, 
and we dined together at De Keyser’s. Before going home 
he dropped into the Daily Mail, sat at his massive oak table, 
took the telephone off the hook and said quietly, “ First 
Beatty and then The Times.”’ His face became even graver 
as he got the latest news. He hung up and crossed the room 
slowly to get a cigar. He always kept a box of a favourite 
well-known brand ready for immediate use in each of his 
offices and in each of his homes. In the soft light he looked 
reflectively into the smoke for several minutes without 
speaking, and was still buried in thought when we left the 
office. 

Pine stood holding open the door of the Rolls-Royce, 
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but Northcliffe stood long in meditation before entering. 
Earnestly, softly, oracularly he said to me: “‘ More bad news 
from Russia. But, my American friend, I wonder if you 
know the spirit of Britain? There are bunglers among 
us, but as a people we'll fight the thing through. We’ll 
have to get out of Gallipoli. The Government can’t keep up 
the bluff that we are winning there much longer.” He 
paused. “We are going to lose Russia in time.” He 
measured each word like a pronouncement of doom. “ And 
we may even lose France if German diplomacy can be clever 
enough and we delay putting through conscription. But— 
your country is coming into the war. Mark my words, 
remember what I say. I don’t know precisely what the 
Germans will do to bring you in on our side, but I know, 
Curtin, I know them well enough to be convinced that they 
will force you in sooner or later. And your country and mine 
will go on together for as many years as necessary until we 
beat Germany, even though we lose France. But we 
mustn’t lose France.” 

Thus spoke the Prophet Northcliffe on the evening of 
June 18, 1915. As the car rolled by Westminster the pale 
rays of the street lamps limned the outline of his face 
as he declared, “Till show France. My newspapers will 
hammer conscription through.” And the yellow rays 
fantastically gave to the lower jaw the set appearance 
of stone. 

Hammer he did. I saw him hammer Lloyd George into 
the Premiership, and later try to hammer him out. After 
hammering Asquith for two years he toppled him in December 
1916. On the 7th I said to him, ‘‘ Bucharest has fallen.” 
“So has Asquith,” he flashed back. ‘“‘ And our victory 
is immeasurably greater than that of the Germans. With 
Lloyd George we'll now get down to business and fight them 
to a finish.” 

The new Premier had not long before given his famous 
“knock-out ” interview to Roy Howard, head of the United 
Press. That interview, which had angered Germany more 
than anything that Lloyd George had ever said, had 
immensely delighted Northcliffe. Indeed, he told me that 
he had arranged it. 

I first detected the modern Warwick’s enthusiasm for 
his Prime Minister beginning to wane in February 1918, 
more than half a year before the public became aware of 
a breach. As I write I see him again as I saw him that 
February evening sink wearily on a divan at the close of 
@ strenuous day at Crewe House. “I am tired out,” he 
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began dejectedly, “tired out acting as a prop to Lloyd 
George. He believes in unity of command as much as | 
do, but he vacillates and wavers when he faces the 
opposition. He is like a huge rubber ball thrust back 
against me, and I find this contirfual having to push 
the ball up again to be extremely wearing,” he added in 
exasperation. 

He used the same simile later when speaking to me about 
the approaching Peace Conference. He was always beset 
by the fear that Lloyd George would try to please too many 
interests and, “ bungingly lose the peace,”’ as he used to 
express it. Since the middle of the war he had looked forward 
to being at the Conference himself. In his talks with me 
he had made this point vividly clear. He was not, 
however, the sort of person likely to practise self-effacement 
at a conference. I have seen him at several; so has 
Lloyd George. 

A few details about one will illustrate. In the autumn 
of 1916 the French Government had conceived the idea of 
sending a French, or if possible a Franco-British, expedition 
to Syria. <A delegation, headed by M. Thomas, then Minister 
of Munitions, came to London to try to win the British 
Government to the idea. Nothing was said in the Press, 
but Northcliffe let the Cabinet know that he would vigorously 
oppose any weakening of the Allied forces in France for what 
he termed, “‘ another side-show.’”” Whereupon the Cabinet 
told the French that nothing could be done unless they won 
Northcliffe’s consent. 

This the French set out to do by arranging a conference 
with him at Folkestone on their way home. An extraordinary 
conference, indeed—France represented by a whole delega- 
tion, and the veto power of Britain represented by one 
man, an owner of newspapers holding no Government 
position. 

Northcliffe, living at St. Peter’s at the time, and within 
easy motoring distance of Folkestone, spent almost the 
whole of the day preceding the conference planning pre- 
cisely what he would say to the French. Next morning 
his valet Paul came to my room] and informed me that 
as soon as I might be dressed his Lordship would like to 
see me. 

**‘You are convinced, aren’t you, from everything you 
have seen in Germany that the Germans look upon the 
U-boat front and the Western Front as decisive ?” 

66 I am.” 

“Think now—you are sure, positively sure, that nothing 
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anybody outside of Germany might say could swerve you 
from this belief ? ”’ 

I assured him that such was the case. 

“Very well, come over to Folkestone with me. I want 
you to tell the French some things about Germany. I 
must leave no stone unturned to knock this Syrian expedition 
out of their heads once and for all.” 

An Army officer, who had been a guest over night, came 
along with us for the ride. He, too, was against the “ side- 
show ” idea and talked much about the matter. The more 
he talked the more irritated Northcliffe became. He wanted 
to think. He told the officer so and added that he wished 
me to keep revolving in my mind just what I should say at 
the conference when he called upon me. 

The third man, however, forgot ere long the admonition 


‘and sought to draw a lesson from the strategy of Napoleon. 


The Chief turned sharply upon him, and in a manner which 
might have surprised those who say that Northcliffe was a 
slavish imitator of the Corsican, exploded: ‘‘ Napoleon 
doesn’t count in this war, not a bit. It is a different war, 
fought with different weapons. We are going to discuss 
the facts of to-day at Folkestone, and want to hear not 
another word about Napoleon.” Indeed, he made sure 
of the matter by ordering his chauffeur to stop, following 
which he left us and sat on the front seat the rest of 
the way. 

We arrived first in the council room. ‘“‘ We have definite 
ideas and we'll stand by our guns,” was all that he said as 
we waited. He played me as a first card as soon as the 
meeting opened in order to try out the opposition. He saw 
that when I talked Western Front and U-boats to M. Thomas, 
that gentleman apparently sought to shift me to such 
irrelevancies as prison camps and Hindenburg Denkmdler. 
There had been a time limit of half an hour agreed upon 
in order that the French might adhere to the Channel convoy 
arrangements already made. 

“We are wasting time, wasting precious minutes in 
side discussions,’ Northcliffe declared impatiently and 
commandingly, at the same time significantly laying his 
watch on the large table in front of him, and from behind 
which he dominated the scene. In memory I can still see 
M. Thomas, with large brown eyes and heavy beard, with 
@ group of his countrymen on one side of the table, and 
Northcliffe, his personality filling the room, making them 
agree with him that weakening the line in France might 
mean the loss of the war. In twenty minutes he had won 
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his point and before the half hour was up was speeding back 
to more work at St. Peter’s. He didn’t have any spare time 
to go down to the pier to wave handkerchiefs to departing 
uests. 

' Perhaps Lloyd George, always a co-operator and 4 
compromiser with men, but never a puppet, pictured a 
British super-Colonel House dictating Britain’s peace terms 
both in the council chamber and the Press. The break, 
of course, between the two earnest patriots, both strong. 
minded, wholly differing in the matter of tactics, was 
inevitable when the show-down came. 


There was a different Northcliffe than the hurried, 
impatient Northcliffe of the city. It was in the country 
that I delved deeply into his character. Sutton Place, 
fabulously rich in history and art, was his most palatial 
home, but not the dearest to his heart. That he reserved 
for Elmwood, at St. Peter’s, above the white cliffs of the 
Kentish coast. ‘*‘ The first home that I ever owned,” he 
would say to me fondly with tenderness in his voice and the 
light of affection in his eyes. During the war he practically 
closed up Sutton Place, although he frequently visited the 
library and occasionally lunched there. Four miles from 
Sutton near lovely Newlands Corner on the North Downs, 
he rented a small plain wooden bungalow on a lonely Surrey 
hillside, no electric lights and no telephone, and many a 
week-end did he seek quiet there. At his mother’s home 
in Totteridge, north of London, he would frequently spend 
the night, and on returning to town next morning he liked 
to get out of the car to walk across Hampstead Heath 
picking up the car again on the other side. 

He had not built up his colossal power without an 
overwork drain on his health. This he realized toward the 
middle forties and at last agreed to follow the golf prescription 
of his physician. He employed ‘Sandy’ Thomson, a 
well-known golf professional, by the year to instruct him 
and be his playing companion. He went at the game much 
as he went at building up the Daily Mail, and the never- 
yield spirit and perseverance of winning in business and 
winning in war became manifest on the links. As Sandy 
used to say to me, ‘‘ Lordy never plays so well as when he’s 
two or three down.” 

* He kept golf and business in air-tight compartments. 
One day when I was playing the third hole with him on 
the hilly course at Guildford, he asked: ‘“‘ What are you 
puzzling your brain about now?” I had been revolving 
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for hours a reply to an attack which contained erroneous 
statements that angered me. I told him, and he suggested 
that I play golf and forget it. I did for a couple of holes, 
but was soon revolving the puzzle again. As we walked 
down the fairway to the sixth hole he stopped abruptly 
and declared, ‘‘ You are still thinking about it. Let me give 
you some advice. Fight back in life. Attack at the right 
time; work at the right time. But do not keep problems 
and worries revolving in your brain. The men who do that 
go under. Refresh your brain by letting it rest on other 
things—golf when you are playing it. That is one of the great 
things about Lloyd George—nobody can make him worry. 
There is a difference between work and worrying about work ; 
a difference between fighting people and worrying about 
them. And one reason why Asquith lasts so well is that 
he has a hide like an elephant. You know how amused 
I am with the attacks made against me by other newspapers 
and in Parliament. Why, most of my advertising comes 
from the sub-Press! Loek at that one last evening, the 
one that started off by ayain referring to me as the ‘ fat 
boy in Dickens who likes to make your flesh creep.’ Did 
I lie awake worrying about it, burning myself up in anger ? 
I assure you that after I got into bed I spent a most enjoy- 
able hour reading about-old London and the relics of the 
Roman period. That is the way I clear my mind; I always 
have interesting things to turn to. All right, whose play 
is it, Sandy ?”’ 

Northcliffe used to ask me to go into his room and read 
to him after he had turned in. We went through two books 
on golf and numerous articles on it in this manner. He also 
had me read to him Defoe’s Plague of London. He had read 
it several times, and wanted me to have the benefit of it 
under his comment, for he considered it one of the finest 
pieces of indirect reporting ever done. 

I once opened up the subject of the possible future great- 
ness of the race, after the manner of Wells. ‘‘ There will 
be a greater accumulation of knowledge, to be sure,” he 
said. He pondered, then shook his head slowly. ‘“‘ But 
I don’t believe that there will ever be any greater men than 
the men who are gone.” He named several. He paid 
tribute to Washington as I often heard him do, always 
emphasizing the vision of the man, and the endurance 
and firmness that held him through all the years to 
the end. 

Of recent American presidents he enthused most over 
Roosevelt. Almost a score of times he has reminded me 
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began dejectedly, “tired out acting as a prop to Lloyd 
George. He believes in unity of command as much as | 
do, but he vacillates and wavers when he faces the 
opposition. He is like a huge rubber ball thrust back 
against me, and I find this continual having to push 
the ball up again to be extremely wearing,” he added jn 
exasperation. 

He used the same simile later when speaking to me about 
the approaching Peace Conference. He was always beset 
by the fear that Lloyd George would try to please too many 
interests and, “‘ bungingly lose the peace,’’ as he used to 


express it. Since the middle of the war he had looked forward _ 


to being at the Conference himself. In his talks with me 
he had made this point vividly clear. He was not, 
however, the sort of person likely to practise self-effacement 
at a conference. I have seen him at several; so has 
Lloyd George. 

A few details about one will illustrate. In the autumn 
of 1916 the French Government had conceived the idea of 
sending a French, or if possible a Franco-British, expedition 
to Syria. A delegation, headed by M. Thomas, then Minister 
of Munitions, came to London to try to win the British 
Government to the idea. Nothing was said in the Press, 
but Northcliffe let the Cabinet know that he would vigorously 
oppose any weakening of the Allied forces in France for what 
he termed, “ another side-show.”” Whereupon the Cabinet 
told the French that nothing could be done unless they won 
Northcliffe’s consent. 

This the French set out to do by arranging a conference 
with him at Folkestone on their way home. An extraordinary 
conference, indeed—France represented by a whole delega- 
tion, and the veto power of Britain represented by one 
man, an owner of newspapers holding no Government 
position. 

Northcliffe, living at St. Peter’s at the time, and within 
easy motoring distance of Folkestone, spent almost the 
whole of the day preceding the conference planning pre- 
cisely what he would say to the French. Next morning 
his valet Paul came to my room| and informed me that 
as soon as I might be dressed his Lordship would like to 
see me. 

“You are convinced, aren’t you, from everything you 
have seen in Germany that the Germans look upon the 
U-boat front and the Western Front as decisive ?” 

66 I am.”’ 

“ Think now—you are sure, positively sure, that nothing 
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anybody outside of Germany might say could swerve you 
from this belief ? ”’ 

I assured him that such was the case. 

“Very well, come over to Folkestone with me. I want 
you to tell the French some things about Germany. I 
must leave no stone unturned to knock this Syrian expedition 
out of their heads once and for all.” 

An Army officer, who had been a guest over night, came 
along with us for the ride. He, too, was against the “ side- 
show” idea and talked much about the matter. The more 
he talked the more irritated Northcliffe became. He wanted 
to think. He told the officer so and added that he wished 
me to keep revolving in my mind just what I should say at 
the conference when he called upon me. 

The third man, however, forgot ere long the admonition 


‘ and sought to draw a lesson from the strategy of Napoleon. 


The Chief turned sharply upon him, and in a manner which 
night have surprised those who say that Northcliffe was a 
slavish imitator of the Corsican, exploded: ‘‘ Napoleon 
doesn’t count in this war, not a bit. It is a different war, 
fought with different weapons. We are going to discuss 
the facts of to-day at Folkestone, and want to hear not 
another word about Napoleon.” Indeed, he made sure 
of the matter by ordering his chauffeur to stop, following 
which he left us and sat on the front seat the rest of 
the way. 

We arrived first in the council room. ‘“ We have definite 
ideas and we’ll stand by our guns,” was all that he said as 
we waited. He played me as a first card as soon as the 
meeting opened in order to try out the opposition. He saw 
that when I talked Western Front and U-boats to M. Thomas, 
that gentleman apparently sought to shift me to such 
irrelevancies as prison camps and Hindenburg Denkmdler. 
There had been a time limit of half an hour agreed upon 
in order that the French might adhere to the Channel convoy 
arrangements already made. 

“We are wasting time, wasting precious minutes in 
side discussions,” Northcliffe declared impatiently and 
commandingly, at the same time significantly laying his 
watch on the large table in front of him, and from behind 
which he dominated the scene. In memory I can still see 
M. Thomas, with large brown eyes and heavy beard, with 
@ group of his countrymen on one side of the table, and 
Northcliffe, his personality filling the room, making them 
agree with him that weakening the line in France might 
mean the loss of the war. In twenty minutes he had won 
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his point and before the half hour was up was speeding back 
to more work at St. Peter’s. He didn’t have any spare tin, 
to go down to the pier to wave handkerchiefs to departing 
guests. 

Perhaps Lloyd George, always a co-operator and , 
compromiser with men, but never a puppet, pictured 4 
British super-Colonel House dictating Britain’s peace terms 
both in the council chamber and the Press. The break, 
of course, between the two earnest patriots, both strong. 
minded, wholly differing in the matter of tactics, was 
inevitable when the show-down came. 


There was a different Northcliffe than the hurried, 
impatient Northcliffe of the city. It was in the country 
that I delved deeply into his character. Sutton Place, 
fabulously rich in history and art, was his most palatial 
home, but not the dearest to his heart. That he reserved 
for Elmwood, at St. Peter’s, above the white cliffs of the 
Kentish coast. ‘* The first home that I ever owned,” he 
would say to me fondly with tenderness in his voice and the 
light of affection in his eyes. During the war he practically 
closed up Sutton Place, although he frequently visited the 
library and occasionally lunched there. Four miles from 
Sutton near lovely Newlands Corner on the North Downs, 
he rented a small plain wooden bungalow on a lonely Surrey 
hillside, no electric lights and no telephone, and many a 
week-end did he seek quiet there. At his mother’s home 
in Totteridge, north of London, he would frequently spend 
the night, and on returning to town next morning he liked 
to get out of the car to walk across Hampstead Heath 
picking up the car again on the other side. 

He had not built up his colossal power without an 
overwork drain on his health. This he realized toward the 
middle forties and at last agreed to follow the golf prescription 
of his physician. He employed “Sandy” Thomson, 4 
well-known golf professional, by the year to instruct him 
and be his playing companion. He went at the game much 
as he went at building up the Daily Mail, and the never- 
yield spirit and perseverance of winning in business and 
winning in war became manifest on the links. As Sandy 
used to say to me, ‘“‘ Lordy never plays so well as when he’s 
two or three down.” 

' He kept golf and business in air-tight compartments. 
One day when I was playing the third hole with him o 
the hilly course at Guildford, he asked: ‘“‘ What are you 
puzzling your brain about now?” I had been revolving 
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for hours a reply to an attack which contained erroneous 
statements that angered me. I told him, and he suggested 
that I play golf and forget it. I did for a couple of holes, 
but was soon revolving the puzzle again. As we walked 
down the fairway to the sixth hole he stopped abruptly 
and declared, ‘‘ You are still thinking about it. Let me give 
you some advice. Fight back in life. Attack at the right 
time; work at the right time. But do not keep problems 
and worries revolving in your brain. The men who do that 
go under. Refresh your brain by letting it rest on other 
things—golf when you are playing it. That is one of the great 
things about Lloyd George—nobody can make him worry. 
There is a difference between work and worrying about work ; 
a difference between fighting people and worrying about 
them. And one reason why Asquith lasts so well is that 
he has a hide like an elephant. You know how amused 
I am with the attacks made against me by other newspapers 
and in Parliament. Why, most of my advertising comes 
from the sub-Press! Look at that one last evening, the 
one that started off by again referring to me as the ‘ fat 
boy in Dickens who likes to make your flesh creep.’ Did 
I lie awake worrying about it, burning myself up in anger ? 
I assure you that after I got into bed I spent a most enjoy- 
able hour reading about-old London and the relics of the 
Roman period. That is the way I clear my mind; I always 
have interesting things to turn to. All right, whose play 
is it, Sandy ?” 

Northcliffe used to ask me to go into his room and read 
to him after he had turned in. We went through two books 
on golf and numerous articles on it in this manner. He also 
had me read to him Defoe’s Plague of London. He had read 
it several times, and wanted me to have the benefit of it 
under his comment, for he considered it one of the finest 
pieces of indirect reporting ever done. 

I once opened up the subject of the possible future great- 
ness of the race, after the manner of Wells. ‘‘ There will 
be a greater accumulation of knowledge, to be sure,” he 
said. He pondered, then shook his head slowly. ‘‘ But 
I don’t believe that there will ever be any greater men than 
the men who are gone.” He named several. He paid 
tribute to Washington as I often heard him do, always 
emphasizing the vision of the man, and the endurance 
and firmness that held him through all the years to 
the end. 

Of recent American presidents he enthused most over 
Roosevelt. Almost a score of times he has reminded me 
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when we were passing a certain spot on the narrow Winding 
lane that runs from Sutton Place to the Woking Golf Links: 
“* There is the little bridge where Roosevelt and I first met,” 
Then he would talk of the Colonel and of the things which 
the Colonel had said to him. He both liked and admire 


President Harding. Toward Wilson his feelings differed | 


according to circumstance. On one occasion he said to 
me: “‘ One good thing about Wilson is that if he ever doe 
get into the war he has enough Scottish Presbyterian 
obstinacy to stick.” 

But when I returned to England from Germany shortly 
before the 1916 Presidential election I found Northcliffe 
far from enthusiastic about Wilson for another four years, 
although, of course, his editorial policy was strict neutrality 
toward America’s internal politics. My own feelings had 
been made strongly pro-Wilson in Germany, where I had 
lived in an atmosphere of bitter hostility toward him and 
where I had heard officialdom wishing for his defeat. | 
had agreed with certain high American personages to make 
public some material which might help Wilson, and I put 
the matter up to Northcliffe. He turned it down with a thud, 
But as I went on saturating him for a few days with German 
attitude toward Wilson I saw him undergo a change. In 
fact, he became delighted at the prospect of not only helping 
our little plot, but running it. He knew that Roy Howard, 
manager of the United Press, and then in England, was a 
close friend of the President, and he decided to call him in 
on the story. We were at Elmwood at the time, and 
Northcliffe, buoyant of manner, stepped to the telephone 
and called the London office of the United Press, Howard 
was not in, but Edward Keene, European manager and friend 
of Northcliffe, was. Northcliffe told him that he had a big 
story for him and invited him down for a conference. 
‘Something to help Wilson,” he explained with a burst of 
enthusiasm that suggested a campaign manager. For 4 
considerable time thereafter, he was heartily for Woodrow 
Wilson. 

I have personally seen Northcliffe change his interests 
and convictions on numerous occasions. Once when I 
spoke to him of this, he said, “ Of course. A man should 
learn more with years. Only a fossil stays set. We have 
millions of fossils.” On another occasion when we 
were discussing dyed-in-the-wool Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the United States, he exclaimed in abhorrence: 
‘““What a terrible thing to be born to a set of political 
Opinions ! ” 
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I well remember his ‘attitude on different occasions 
toward spiritualism. The first of these was in April, 1917. 
As we were motoring toward the Woking Golf Club I told 
him of a week-end spent with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and how greatly I had been impressed with his talks to me 
on spiritualism. Northcliffe quickly made it clear that he 
liked Doyle very much, but spiritualism not at all. “‘ There 
is nothing in it,” he said positively. “I’ve looked into it ; 
I’ve tried to believe in it, but I can’t.” 

Almost a year later I joined the Chief and his life-long 
friend Max Pemberton during a week-end at the bungalow 
in the Surrey hills. Mr. Pemberton had not long before 
given the Weekly Dispatch a series of articles on his first- 
hand investigations of spiritualistic practice in London, 
and I made use of the opportunity to ask him questions on 
the matter, Northcliffe being otherwise busy at the moment. 
I then told Mr. Pemberton about Sir Arthur’s talks with 
me. Later, when he and I sat with Northcliffe at Sunday 
dinner, Mr. Pemberton immediately brought up the subject 
of spiritualism by remarking to the Chief that I had been 
telling him of my discussions with Doyle. I fully expected 
that our host would impatiently brush the subject aside, 
but to my surprise he asked for details. I sought to put the 
matter by with a few general remarks, but Northcliffe would 
not let me drop it. One might suppose it had been the 
dominant interest all his life, the way in which he insisted 
upon every detail. ‘*‘ You see,” he said, turning to Pemberton 
when I had finished, ‘“‘ There is a great deal in it. A great 
deal,” he repeated slowly. ‘‘ There must be when such 
outstanding men as Doyle and Lodge make it their 
life-work and stand by it. Discriminating and honest, 
both of them.” 


He used to tell me how more and more the telephone, 
motor and courier were enabling him to run his business 
from the country. He was enthusiastic over this discovery 
inasmuch as health had become his hobby. On a typical 
day at Elmwood he would rise at five-thirty, dictate 
comments on the London morning papers before breakfast 
for transmission to his own editorial staffs, do shop work 
until eleven, play a round of golf, lunch at one-fifteen, 
take a nap after lunch, and then start what he called his 
second day—another set-to with secretaries until after 
six, Then usually an hour with his mother at her home. 
Dinner was at a quarter to eight. Half the time he had 
no extra company and spent the evening playing the 
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phonograph, dreaming dreams to the music, and makin 
interesting comments between selections. Butterfly Society 
did not interest him. Those whom he invited down for th 
evening or the week-end were almost always men from whos 
conversations he could get facts or opinions about the world, 
However, before ten o’clock he used to excuse himself to 
go to bed. 

One of the visitors to Elmwood was Thomas Masaryk, 
first president of Czecho-Slovakia ; but at the time he came 
to Elmwood he was a political refugee escaped from the 
Hapsburgs. In London he was trying to present the case 
of his countrymen, and having an up-hill time of it. After 
dinner he spread maps upon the floor and delivered his 
arguments with a vigour that commanded the admiration 
of the Chief and secured his backing. 

I have seen few men more buoyant or in more healthy 
physical glow than Northcliffe during the weeks before 
he sailed to take charge of the British War Missions in the 
United States. The American summer was hot and his life 
less simple than in his English country homes. When | 
met him upon his return in the autumn, one of the first 
questions he asked was: ‘‘ How do you think I am looking ?” 
I was almost stunned at the change in him. He was clearly 
worried about his health. It was the one worry which 
returned again and again to haunt him—his throat and his 
heart, and sometimes his eyes. In the spring of 1922 I was 
impressed by his impatience when he returned to London, 
an impatience and _ irritability which brought him into 
collision with certain members of his staff. All this, 
however, I attribute to the fear of bad health, to the fear 
of growing old. These things had for years been a growing 
obsession to a man who looked upon the world as a wonder- 
land of fascinatingly interesting things to continue delving 
into. He was the greatest observer and newsgatherer that 
I have ever met. 

Thus, as I have shown, I have seen Northcliffe ruthless 
on occasion. But such is not the picture that flashes into 
my mind when I hear his name. Most often it is of a man 
pleasantly and lightly entering the room for dinner, and the 
room seeming to glow more brightly because he had entered. 
I respond again to his charm as a host, his boyish smile 
and the mirthful twinkle in his eyes, his sense of humour 
and the wit of his remarks. How magnetic his tranquillity 
of an evening after the whirligig of the day! His worshipful 
devotion to his mother, his tender remarks of the charming 


and cultured Lady Northcliffe, his turning aside to speak 
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kindly to children, his pure patriotism, the inspiration of 
his presence, his frank sincerity—all these are part of the 
picture. With hundreds of other things they make up 
the Northcliffe that I knew so well, the Northcliffe whom 


I loved, and whose memory I cherish. 


D. Tuomas CURTIN 


“"AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS” 


THE arrival in America last month of the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Mr. Baldwin, to arrange the terms fo | 


payment of interest and sinking fund on the British debt 
of £856,000,000 to the United States, synchronized with 
two disagreeable incidents. The first was a virulent attack 
on Mr. Baldwin and the British nation by Mr. Hearst's 
newspapers, which have for thirty years been the chief 
agents of Irish and German malice in the United States, 
The second was the appearance in these same Hearst news. 
papers of a bitter onslaught by Mr. Lloyd George on the 
French people and its supposed “‘ militarism,”? which was 
in effect a fresh contribution to the German propaganda 
against the honoured ally of the British people. 

That a British ex-Premier should by innuendo and 
direct accusation assail his country’s ally in a series of 
newspapers which were persistently hostile to Great Britain 
during the war, is a sufficiently startling performance. 
Ignorance cannot be pleaded by Mr. Lloyd George. He 
was kept well informed of what the Hearst Press was print- 
ing. If it is suggested that, just as he failed to read-the 
famous letter from M. Gounaris, so he failed to read the 
warnings from the United States, that explanation—which 
would in any case involve a serious dereliction of duty on 
his part—is untenable. For, in June 1922, he chose to 
entertain Mr. Hearst at 10 Downing Street, when his 
conduct was the subject of severe but not unjust comment 
in this country; and that comment, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, was brought to his notice. The true character of 
Mr. Hearst was pointed out. But apparently Mr. Lloyd 
George found Mr. Hearst, who blackguards the English, 
as congenial a companion as he found the late Michael 
Collins, who got them murdered. 

The “placing” of the series of articles to which this 
particular article belonged was accompanied by a squalid 
passage of arms that recalls the Marconi affair. In Sep- 
tember 1922, Mr. Lloyd George sold for £40,000 the American 
rights to the memoirs which he was then proposing to 
write. The purchaser was Mr. Van Anda, of the New York 
Times, a newspaper of the highest reputation throughout 
the world, which has always distinguished itself by 11s 
fairness to this country. A sum of £4,000 was paid down. 
As a sequel to a good deal of criticism in the British Press, 
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it was subsequently announced on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
behalf that he would devote the proceeds of the sale of 
his memoirs, which were expected to exceed £100,000, to 
charity. It was not stated whether the King’s consent had 
been obtained to the publication of such a work, which 
would necessarily derive its chief value from the author’s 
knowledge of official secrets. Presumably that step was 
taken, as it was notorious that Mr. Lloyd George’s example 
was to be followed by other ex-Ministers—among them 
Mr. Churchill; and this flood of memoirs by men who had 
been in the Cabinet was pretty certain to lead to angry 
controversy. It must be remembered that Mr. Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister when the contract was made, 
and was hoping to remain Prime Minister when the book 
appeared, so that he apparently regarded the Premiership as 
a “half-time job.” 

A few weeks after entering into this engagement, Mr. 
Lloyd George had hurriedly to resign office. Almost imme- 
diately after, on November 24th, by what Mr. Van Anda 
was brutal enough to describe subsequently as “ the grossest 
breach of faith” to the New York Times, Mr. Lloyd George 
concluded a contract with the Hearst newspapers. By 
this he agreed for a large sum to sell them a series of articles 
covering such subjects as ‘‘ American relations, Reparations, 
the Irish Treaty, the Turkish Treaty, the Socialist Menace, 
International Trade, and the new British Parliament.” 
When the New York Times reproached him for this action, 
which in that newspaper’s opinion endangered the delivery 
and impaired the value of the goods he had promised in 
the memoirs, he fell back on this excuse: “I have retired 
a poor man, and it is absolutely imperative that I should 
turn to writing as a means of livelihood.” The New York 
Times was not satisfied with this plea, and secured the can- 
cellation of the contract and the repayment of the £4,000, 
but not until it had taken legal action. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s excuse of poverty in this instance 
was not new. It had been previously advanced in the 
Marconi affair. But to-day Mr. Lloyd George cannot be 
regarded as a “‘ poor” man. He has the annuity of £2,000 
left him by Mr. Carnegie, which in itself is a not inconsider- 
able income. He has £400 a year as an M.P. He has 
the right to a pension from the State, so soon as one becomes 
vacant. And has he really no other private income ? 
During the Marconi investigation he stated that he had 
then £400 a year from investments. In any case, he is better 
off than the great majority of British ex-civil servants of 
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high grade and retired generals and admirals. Surely the 
ex-Prime Minister should comport himself with some regard 
for the British nation, even if he has none for his own reputa. 
tion and dignity. It is bad enough to criticize his county 
its allies. It is much worse to do it for money in the 
columns of what is—for all practical purposes—a hostile 
newspaper organization, under the direction of a man whose 
chief object seems to be to bring war between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

The first of Mr. Lloyd George’s articles appeared during 
a most critical period of the Lausanne Conference, when 
peace or war in the Near East depended on the cordiality 
of British and French relations. That cordiality Mr. Lloyd 
George had done everything to destroy during the four 
years which followed the Armistice. His article might 
have been written by Mr. Podsnap. It combined the 
maximum of venom with the minimum of interest. France 
was accused of dishonourable conduct in seeking to retain 
the Rhine frontier by a trick, the trick being the fixing of 
the reparation payments at so high a figure that Germany 
cannot discharge them, and requiring the occupation of 
the Rhine provinces to continue until the payments are 
completed by Germany. He knew the real position of 
France, but he did not clearly state it. France needs, first, 
security against a fresh attack by Germany ; and, second, 
payment of the enormous cost of making good the damage 
deliberately inflicted by Germany in the 14,600 square 
miles of French territory which she devastated during the 
war. Failing such payment, French bankruptcy is 
inevitable. 

From the military point of view there is only one satis- 
factory frontier between France and Germany—the Rhine. 
That was pointed out during the peace negotiations by 
Marshal Foch. It is not true, as is assumed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, that the Rhine population is passionately attached 


to Prussianism. It was under French rule for a considerable | 


term of years, down to the end of 1813, and it was then 
quite contented with its condition. Indeed, the Prussian 
General Miiffling, Chief of the Prussian Staff in 1821, states 
that on its recovery by the Germans : 


Among the inhabitants of the left bank of the Rhine we found 4 kind of 
stolid indifference prevailing towards Germany, her language and customs. 
All interests had turned to France. ... In 1814 we met with few native 
of the left bank of the Rhine who could write or speak German correctly. « - 
Such were the fruits of French possession after hardly twenty years’ rule. Ten 
years more, and the German character would have perished for ever. (Passage 
from My Life, pp. 204-5.) 
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France had been attacked by Germany without provo- 
cation or excuse in 1914, and had all but perished in the 
struggle, though all the democratic states of the world 
had gradually rallied to her support. It was already clear 
in 1919 that the Germans had in no way repented of their 
evil deeds. The guns had scarcely ceased firing before 
a flood of works poured from the German printing presses, 
the object of which was to prove that innocent Germany 
had been assailed by the Allies, and had really won the war, 
when the Northcliffe propaganda by its “‘lies” caused 
the collapse on the German home front. This fact that 
Germany remained defiant and retained her tiger-spirit 
the French soldiers and statesmen had to keep in view. 
They knew that it is impossible to disarm a great Power, 
and they repeatedly told Mr. Lloyd George and President 
Wilson so. For the safety of the French people, and indeed 
of all Europe, including the British nation, they were anxious 
that the tiger should be securely caged. So long as the 
Germans, if they began a new war, would have to fight 
in German territory and to wreck German cities, so long 
there would be a probability of peace. The moment that 
barrier was removed, the danger of fresh war would be 
terrific. 

There was this further consideration. In 1914 France 
had an ally in Russia, the advance of whose armies con- 
tributed greatly to the Allied victory of the First Marne. 
In 1919 Russia as a counterpoise to Germany had ceased 
to exist—her intellectual classes murdered and her popula- 
tion reduced to the condition of slavery under a gang of 
anarchists who always danced to German tunes. The pres- 
sure on France threatened to be insupportable if she had no 
strong military frontier. Finally the French Government, 
under M. Clemenceau, was induced to agree to a compromise. 
It was to receive a guarantee of military assistance from 
England and the United States in the event of an unpro- 
voked attack by Germany, and the right to occupy the 
territory up to the Rhine was to remain until the Germans 
“faithfully carried out” the conditions of the Treaty. 
But the pact of alliance between England and France 
was dependent on the pact between France and the United 
States, and when the American Senate rejected the latter, the 
British alliance fell through. 

Thenceforth the sole security for France and Belgium 
lay in the retention of the Rhine frontier—at all events 
until the enormous damage done to these two countries 
by Germany had been made good. Mr. Lloyd George 
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in his first article asserted that he had offered France , 
guarantee against aggression at Cannes in 1922, and alleged 
that it had been rejected for reasons of “‘a sinister kind” 
The fact was that the offer was made in the vaguest terms, 
hedged round with conditions, and when the French staf 
asked that it should be accompanied by a military cop. 


vention, stating the exact force which England would | 
place in the field, Mr. Lloyd George refused. The French 


staff, of course, saw that Mr. Lloyd George had “ scrapped” 
the British army, navy and air force, and that, instead of 
disarming Germany, he had disarmed England. It also 
saw that its previous warnings as to the impossibility of 
disarming Germany had been verified by events. 
Millions of rifles, thousands of machine guns, hundreds 
of guns, and no one knows how much other war material 
remained hidden up and down Germany. The immense 
chemical works, which in a moment can switch their plants 
over to the production of poison gas—the weapon of future 
war—remained without exception intact. A commercial 
treaty with Russia, accompanied by a secret military agree- 
ment with the Bolsheviks, enabled Germany to establish 
munition works in Russia away from the supervision of the 
Allies, and gradually to assemble there a large air force. 
There is the direct testimony of capable British corre- 
spondents in Russia that this air force exists, and that it 
is officered almost entirely by Germans. The British 
Government has reports concerning it, and the facts are 
undisputed. Further, in Germany itself there are vast 
camouflaged military organizations, and the German army, 
nominally limited to 100,000 by the Peace Treaty, is so 
constituted (three-fourths of it officers and non-commissioned 
officers) as to serve as the skeleton for a force five or ten 
times its numbers. There are at least 4,000,000 men of 
military age with war training. This, again, is undisputed, 
and regarding it the Government has full reports. The 
German aeroplane factories are all in existence, well- 
equipped (though most of the British air-works have been 


compelled by lack of Government orders to discharge theif 
stafis and sacrifice their plants), and ready at a moment’s | 


notice to turn out by mass production all-metal aeroplanes 
of the Junkers and other new types in hundreds or thousands. 
German airmen are kept in practice by the large number 
of commercial lines which are now operating in that country 
and receiving large subventions, openly or secretly, from 
the German Government. 

Yet, knowing all these facts, Mr. Lloyd George assured 
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Americans in his fifth article that ‘‘ Germany, which before 
the war had a peace establishment of 800,000 men and 
reserves running into millions, has to-day a total army of 
100,000 men—about one-third of the Polish army.” This 
is true in the letter, but nothing could be more misleading 
in the spirit. The reality is that Germany has her war 
organization, her munition factories, her aeroplane and 
chemical factories, virtually intact ; that, though enormous 
quantities of munitions have been destroyed, she has means 
of providing the newest and deadliest weapons, such as 
aeroplanes and gas bombs, in larger quantities than any 
other state; and that, if she could once persuade the 
Allies to withdraw from the Rhine, she would be in a 
position to recommence within two or three years the war 
which was broken off in November 1918. 

England having disarmed, and the United States having 
washed its hands of Europe, the sole available military 
force, apart from the Bolshevik army, is the French. If, 
as Mr. Lloyd George seems to wish, the French Government 
were to reduce its army and air force to insignificant figures, 
the result would be the opening of a German war of revenge. 
A tiny force could not hold the Rhine frontier, strong though 
it is. The French cities would be exposed to the cruel 
bombing attacks to which they were persistently subjected 
during the war. The attacks would be far more terrible, 
indeed, as there is reason to believe that the Germans would 
employ mustard gas and the ghastly “dew of death,” 
which was one of the inventions of 1918, though it was never 
utilized in the field. That is the explanation of the charge 
which Mr. Lloyd George brings, that France “is strengthen- 
ing and developing her air force as if she feared or contem- 
plated an invasion.” She does fear an invasion, and not 
without cause, and her people are determined to guard against 
it. In actual fact, owing to the destruction of the British 
air force, France in guarding herself is also incidentally 
guarding London, which place, with the fast-growing range 
of large aircraft, is again exposed to attack from Germany 
and entirely without defences. 

The burden of all the ex-Premier’s articles is against 
England and her allies. In the third of these effusions he 
gives the most extraordinarily misleading account of his 
capitulation to Michael Collins and the Sinn Fein murder 
organization. He describes Collins as 


A handsome young Irishman... Irish through and through, in every 
respect a contrast to his taciturn neighbour [Griffith]. Vivacious, buoyant, 
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highly strung, gay, impulsive ... one of the most courageous leaders ever 
produced by a valiant race. 


English memories go back to the bitter truth. Collins 
took English money in the English General Post Office ti 
compulsory service was introduced, when he bolted ty 
Ireland to avoid it. In Ireland he was principal in the 
campaign of murder; of him Sir Hamar Greenwood, Mr, 
Lloyd George’s colleague, said, ‘‘ that is the centre of the 
murder gang”’; and of the methods which Collins pursued 
Mr. Lloyd George himself said on December 3, 1920, that 
they were: 


Treachery—murder, cowardly murder by men apparently unarmed, 
apparently harmless, dressed like civilians, who are allowed to come and go as 
if they were under the protection of the police, the police regarding them as part 
of the citizens whom they are prepared to defend, and, when the policeman 
passes on, he is shot in the back—cowardly, mean murder. 


But anything to blacken England or the Loyalists, 
Mr. Lloyd George has the effrontery to declare in a passage 
which smacks of “rare and refreshing fruit” and other 
famous prophecies, that, as the result of his shameful 
surrender : 


The blood-stained wilderness is almost through, the verdant plains of freedom 
are stretched before the eyes of this tortured nation. Ireland will soon honour 
the name of the Green Isle and I am proud to have had a hand in erecting the 
pillar which will for ever mark the boundary between the squalor of the past 
and the hope of the future. 


The best comment on this fustian is supplied by the 
fact that, on the day when it appeared, reports were pub- 
lished of five raids conducted by Republicans with more 
or less success against Southern Irish towns, of a whole 
series of attacks on Irish bakers delivering bread, of the 


burning of several houses belonging to Loyalists or Free } 


Staters, of a determined attempt to destroy the house of 
a Free State Minister in Dublin, and of the inevitable 


wrecking of a train, now one of the daily incidents of life | 


in “the verdant plains of freedom.” A few days later, 
the Great Southern and Western Railway Company, the 
most important in South Ireland, published a map showing 
that the Republicans in six months had wrecked its per: 
manent way in 373 places, damaged 258 bridges, 83 signal 
cabins, and 13 other buildings, and derailed 42 engines. 
The heads of the Free State live in “‘ Government Buildings” 
in Dublin the life of hunted men, protected by bullet-proof 
doors, bombproof shutters to their windows, wire-netting 
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to keep off bombs, and a guard of men armed to the teeth. 
The fact is that they are themselves besieged in their capital. 
The British money with which they pay their pretorians is 
running out, and when it runs out the Republicans are 
confident of victory, if they do not bring off a “‘ frame-up ” 
against England before that date. So much for the 
Hibernian paradise that the cowardice of Mr. Lloyd George 
has created. 

That he should have undone the work of Pitt, betrayed 
the cause of law and order, escaped without punish- 
ment, and now be at large to sell his pen to any foreign 
newspaper that likes to buy it is bad enough. But yet worse 
remains. He seems to have infected his former colleagues 
of the Conservative party with the virus of his own disease. 
The Conservative party and the British public which returned 
that party to office are still groping in the dark for any 
other intelligible explanation of Mr. Bonar Law’s policy 
in the Reparation crisis. They can only assume that 
“evil communications have corrupted good manners.” 
It is still uncertain how far the influence of Lord D’ Abernon, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, and Sir John Bradbury, 
the British representative on the Reparations Commission, 
is responsible for the Government’s attitude to Germany. 
Both are financiers by habit of mind, and the war has 
taught us a distrust of financiers who, during it, were proved 
almost invariably wrong. The financiers insisted, for 
example, that Germany could not find the cash for a great 
war, that she must very swiftly collapse for sheer want of 
money, and that a prolonged struggle was quite impossible. 
On all these points they were hideously in error, and the 
points were of vital importance. It can be said that Lord 
D’Abernon looks at every question which arises from the 


| German—rather than the British—standpoint, and that he 


has given our various commissions and officers in Germany 
very indifferent support. Sir John Bradbury thinks of 
finance, and never reflects on the possibilities, disastrous 


| almost beyond imagination as they would be, of a quarrel 


between England and France, or of a French collapse. 
How was it possible for a British Government to go to 
Paris with a scheme which the Germans rejected beforehand, 
and which the French and Italians rejected the moment 
it was submitted to them? The British scheme proposed 
to reward the German Government for its four years of 
fraudulent finance by granting it a moratorium of four 
years, creating an unworkable machine for “ the control ” 
of German finances, and taking no sort of pledge or security 
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for ultimate payment at the end of the four years, whe, 
the Germans would have been in an admirable conditig, 
to renew the war. It tore up the Treaty of Versaill 
for the sole benefit of Germany, the aggressor in the wa 
and the state which has so far suffered least from it. Py 
the ruin of the German rentier class and people with fixed 
incomes has not been the work of the peace or of the Allies | 
but of the dishonest finance of the German millionaires and | 
their puppet Ministers. 

The total amount which Germany has provided fo 
reparations, apart from the payment of the Army of Occu. 
pation on the Rhine, was up to the close of last year | 
£235,000,000,* and of this £50,000,000 is due to the United | 
States for its troops on the Rhine. Under the constant 
revisions and modifications of the terms to which the French 
submitted during Mr. Lloyd’s George’s period of office, the 
amount that Germany had to pay from April 15, 1922, to 
the end of that year was only £21,900,000, or just about 
the amount which the unfortunate British taxpayer handed 
over last year to the United States for the crime of winning 
the war. On that quite insignificant amount, which could 
be covered, certainly ten times and perhaps twenty times 
over, from the enormous credits which the German million- 
aires have accumulated abroad, Germany has latterly 


defaulted. As to these credits, we have the evidence of a 
very capable and well-informed American financier, Mr, 
EK. B. Palmer, who made careful inquiries last year. Swiss 
and Dutch bankers, he says, stated : 


There were large balances in Switzerland and Holland to the credit of 
Germans, but nothing like the amount of German accounts in London and New 
York banks. London bankers would hazard no guess as to the amounts left 
on deposit there, but said that they went into an enormous total, in their belief 
far exceeding the total German accounts in New York, which were admittedly 
huge (Impressions of Europe, p. 30). 


Last autumn the German Government called in various 
eminent experts from abroad, ostensibly to ‘‘ advise ” it as tot 
the stabilization of the mark, but really, as there is very 
little doubt, to provide it with propaganda material against 
the Allies. But these experts, friendly as they were to 
Germany almost without exception, told the German 
Government in so many words that its trade statistics 
were “cooked.” The Majority Report, prepared by Mr. 


* Against this must be set the enormous amounts which Germany has 
obtained from foreign financiers by selling them worthless paper notes. Thus 
she secured a virtual indemnity from allied and neutral states, and indefatigable 
German propagandists among the speculators, 


—" 
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Brand, Mr. Keynes, Professor Cassel and Professor Jenks, 
declared : 


A basis is lacking for any sound statistical conditions. We have been given 
many different figures, and we doubt if any of them deserve much credence. 


The Minority Report, signed by Dr. Vissering, M. Dubois 
and M. Kamenka, stated : 


Unfortunately we have no exact statistics regarding Germany’s present 
balance of payments, nor even any trustworthy figures as to the balance of 
trade. 


Mr. Palmer gives a clear account of how the German 
figures are “rigged ”’ : 


False invoices were resorted to, and presumably still are in vogue by 
collusion with purchasers abroad. For example a German exporter would sell 
a bill of goods to an American purchaser for £3,000. The official invoices which 
went through the German and American Customs would call for a payment of 
£2,000 only. This £2,000 would be handled in the regular way through the 
Reichsbank. . . . A secret agreement would be made, however, whereby the 
extra £1,000 would be deposited in a New York bank to the credit of the German 
seller or some dummy representing him. (Impressions of Europe, p. 29.) 


While this swindle was in progress the German Govern- 
ment, instead of taxing the German people and “ searching 
their pockets” as British pockets are searched by our tax- 
collectors, deliberately depreciated its currency by printing 
paper money on the most stupendous scale. The note 
issue at the close of 1913, before the war period, was 
2,593,000,000 marks (£129,600,000). It had risen to 
110,000,000,000 by the end of 1921, when marks had fallen 
to about 800 to the £1. Down to the beginning of August 
1922 paper money was printed with relative moderation, 
the figures then being 189,794,000,000 marks of notes and 
the value 3,210 marks to the £1. But after that, as the 
following brief table will show, notes were turned out with 
tremendous speed : 


Million Marks Value of £1 
in Notes. in Marks. 
September 1922 .. ar .. 215,168 5,600 
October 1922 ska ee s« 361,761 7,100 
November 1922 .. we .. 469,456 26,500 
December 1922 .. ea .. 643,749 34,500 
January 10, 1923.. Ae .. 1,280,000 48,500 


The note issue was almost exactly doubled in a period of 

forty days, without any doubt of deliberate purpose, to 

hoodwink the Allies by the fall in the mark which such a 
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manufacture of currency was bound to produce. Yet: the 
British proposal was to reward Germany for such tactics } 
what was, in effect, letting her off reparations altogether, 
When in December there was a temporary rally of the 
mark as to the result of the British attitude, loud screams 
were emitted by the German financiers, who declared tha; 
with a rising mark it would be impossible for Germany to 
manufacture cheaply. 

The situation to-day is that Great Britain is by far the 
most heavily taxed country in the world, the tax burden 
being, as Mr. Baldwin stated in America, £20 per head. The 


tax burden in Germany, gauged by taxes actually collected | 


(not nominally levied, for the taxes in Germany are not 
paid) is less than £1 per head, the most impudent infracton 
conceivable of that clause in the Treaty which requires the 
German scheme of taxation to be “fully as heavy propor. 
tionately as that of any of the Powers represented on the 
(Reparations) Commission.” Since the war, in fact, German 
taxation has been enormously lightened. It was in 1914 
£2 10s. per head (apart from non-tax revenue). British 
taxation was then (apart from non-tax revenue) £3 10s. 
per head. In 1914 each person in the United Kingdom was 
paying £1 more in taxes than each German; to-day each 
person in Great Britain is paying £19 more than each German. 
The effect is as if we had ourselves laid a crushing hostile 
tariff upon all British articles of manufacture, driving them 
from their former markets in the world, and filling this 
country with unemployed, all for the benefit of Germany! 

What have we to gain by “ putting Germany on her 
feet ?”? Mr. Bonar Law himself explained at Paris that 


she was the most formidable trade competitor of this country | 


conceivable. The talk about the value of Central European 
markets to British industry is all fudge. The truth is 
that those markets (including what is now Russia and the 
Border States) took in 1913 only 14 per cent. of our exports, 
and those exports were very largely half-manufactured 
goods or raw material, such as coal, which last commodity, 


if British trade had not to face German competition, might | 


be used to employ British workers in British factories. 
Only the veriest simpleton can suppose, in view of the 
German record for honesty and observance of treaties, that 
when Germany is “ put on her feet” she will proceed to 
pay away hundreds of millions for reparations. She will 
prefer to do what she is doing now, namely, to spend the 
money she has on armaments open or concealed, doles to 
her industries and workers, propaganda against the Allies, 
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and the equipment of the Bolsheviks and Kemalists against 
Poland and the British Empire. 

The French may or may not get cash by their plan of 
occupying the Ruhr. It is impossible to predict what will 
happen. But this much is quite clear. They will have the 
power of putting immediate pressure on the group of multi- 
millionaires such as Stinnes and Thyssen and Krupp, who 
had so much to do with causing the war and were directly 
responsible for the wicked plan of devastating industrial 
France and Belgium. In carrying this out Stinnes himself 
had a great part, as to him the whole vast scheme of de- 
struction was submitted by the German Staff in 1916, filling 
a book of 482 pages, with maps and charts entitled Industry 
in Occupied France. These men and the German people, 
as has been seen, are in no way repentant for what they 
have done. The first sign of repentance, according to the 
doctrine of the Christian Church, is the making of restitu- 
tion to the utmost of the offender’s power. As this has 
not been done, as there is every reason to believe that it will 
not be done without the application of force, Europe and the 
world must remember the grave words of Cardinal Mercier : 


Those who amnesty injustice are unworthy of freedom. There is no Christian 
justice without charity, but there is no charity without justice. As retributive 
justice is part of the virtue of justice, so there is no charity without retributive 
justice. 


It is a simple provocation to future war that the aggressor 
should escape scot free (or nearly so) from complete defeat, 
and that those who withstood him should be ruined as the 
penalty of defending freedom against his attack. 


CENTURION 


TRACKERS OF THE WILD 


I POINTED to what was apparently an unblemished glab | 
of rock, and old Mahadu Ahnd looked and grunted; where. 
upon his immediate followers wagged their heads in wige 
assent and we all went on eagerly. A close inspection had 
revealed to me a tiny scratch on the surface of the rock, 
and farther on two or three loose stones had evidently been 
recently displaced ; indeed, scurrying insects whose house 
had been disturbed were still moving close to them. These | 


signs were enough to tell us that Bruin had passed that | 


way. We had found his tracks at early dawn in the valley 
below, where he had drunk water on his return hillwards 
from the sugar-cane field he had ravaged during the night, 


and where his plantigrade and almost human footprint 
was clearly impressed in the soft earth on the margin of 
the pool. He had indulged in other activities and had 
excavated an ant-hill in which the marks of his long, sharp 
claws were clearly seen. We followed now without difficulty, 
for we had left the rocky outcrop behind, and all ahead 
was easy going. The ground was certainly hard and took 
no impress of a naked foot. But there was scanty short 
grass growing, and in places the tender or dry blades had 
been pressed down by the passage of a heavy body carried 
on flat feet ; the breaks in the stems were fresh, and to the 
experienced eye the writing was clear in the book of nature, 
Indeed, further tracking was scarcely necessary, for ahead 
of us lay a deep depression, filled with bush jungle. Beyond 
was another open stretch of hill, and there could be no 
doubt that any sensible bear, arriving here as the sun topped 
the hills in the east, and impatient of light and heat like 
all of his kind, would have sought the cool shades of this 


sequestered dell, and have there found a comfortable and} 
umbrageous spot for the day’s siesta. A little stream} 


trickled from the rocks at the head of the ravine and 
dropped into the watercourse below, where there had been 


a rushing torrent during the rainy season, for the rock | 


were white with lime deposit. To make all sure we ringed 
the head and flanks of the ravine. There was no sign of 
egress, so Bruin must be at home. Then I took post ata 
point where the lie of the ground told me the bear would 
most likely emerge, while a line of beaters from below 
closed in upon the bush jungle. Still no sign, and the 
beaters, advancing with terrific uproar, were half way Up 
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the ravine. I began to wonder whether the quarry had 
not gone to earth in a cave. But he was only sleepy. At 
length a hairy form appeared in an open space among the 
bushes, and clambered up towards my post. Seeing me 
in the path, the bear charged with a gruff roar and was 
within two or three yards when [ killed him with a shot 
in the head. 

That same night a panther prowled round my tent, 
where I found the tracks in the morning, and also entered 
the village, where he set all the dogs barking. Mahadu 
and his myrmidons were on the tracks before daybreak, 
but even they could not follow the velvet-footed beast over 
hard ground, and instead of attempting this men were 
posted in trees before daylight in favourable positions from 
whence the midnight murderer, who had done to death 
many a calf and goat, was observed slinking at sunrise 
towards a deep ravine, into which he retired for the day. 
Swift-footed messengers came to my camp with the news, 
and the panther was soon driven out and shot as he slunk 
up the shady side of the ravine. 

The science of tracks is one of the most fascinating 
pursuits of the hunter, but it is better to speak of it as a 
“romance,” not a “‘ science,” for, as Robert Louis Stevenson 
says, “‘ science writes of the world as if with the cold finger 
of a starfish.” The hoof of Pan is seen in every track, 
nor indeed are tracks always as ephemeral as they appear 
to be even to the hunter himself. For are there not age- 
old tracks, footprints on the sands of time, impressed on 
solid rock by extinct monsters that ranged Devonian plains 
at a period so remote that it is lost in the infinite azure of 
the past ? And there are marks on sandstone pitted by 
drops of rain that fell upon a world as yet unpeopled by 
the race of man, and of the ripples of waves that broke 
upon the shores of primeval seas while yet the world was 
young. Surely there is romance as well as science in the 
tracks the hunter follows, which are as writings in the book 
of nature, whether imprinted in the dust of bygone ages, 
on the features of the forest, or on the surface of the snow 
that, “lighting a little hour or two, is gone.” 

But tracks are to be found not only on the face of the 
earth but in the sky above, where, indeed, they are at times 
quite easy to follow, while to wild animals they are borne 
on the wings of the wind. I was sitting at breakfast out- 
side my tent when a crowd of specks appeared, wheeling 
and circling in the sky above a small hill a mile off. Some 
were descending, while more were continually, joining the 
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throng above. There was no mistaking the presence of , 
dead animal, probably a “ kill,”” where vultures were descend. 
ing to the feast. After breakfast I rode out to the spot 
and found a freshly-killed buffalo calf with the fatal fanghole 
in the throat that showed it to be the victim of a panther 
whose footmarks were impressed in the dust. But the 
tracks were lost on hard ground, and the great extent of 
jungle precluded all possibility of locating the animal 
even with the help of skilled trackers. My men hollowed 
out a small place in the side of the hill, and built in front 
of it a screen of bushes, with a hole to shoot through. We 
dragged the carcass in front, and before sunset I took up 
my position in this ambush some ten feet from the dead 
buffalo. The moon would not rise until ten o’clock, » 
I went to sleep with my gun on my knees, one barrel loaded 
with buckshot, the other with spherical ball. I slept until 
long after the moon had risen, and then suddenly awoke 
with that indefinable feeling, so often experienced, of the 
proximity of a beast of prey, and every sense was immediately 
alert. Looking through the hole in my screen, I saw the 
carcass and its surroundings flooded with moonlight, and, 
as I watched, the body moved with the motion of some beast 
tugging at it; and then the round head of a panther, with 
glowing eyes, appeared over the carcass, so near that | 
could see the jaws masticating the flesh and could smell 
the foul breath. The beast peered in my direction, resting 
its forepaws on the body of its victim. Then it bent dow 
to renew the bloody feast. When the head was next raised, 
I fired a charge of buckshot into it, and when the smoke 
cleared the panther’s tail appeared convulsively beating 
the ground; its body was hidden by that of the dead 


buffalo. I dragged the carcass in behind my screen, and | 


waited until dawn, but nothing else approached the kill 
Vultures are among the most interesting signs to be 
observed. More than once I have brought to bag tigers 


and other beasts of prey by watching these specks assembling | 
in the sky. They tell one other things. If they are seen | 
descending to the ground it is evident that the beast whose | 


prey they are devouring is not at hand; for otherwise 
they sit like foul fruit upon the surrounding trees, waiting 
until the monster has finished with his prey. Should 
vulture venture too near, it is likely to pay dearly for its 
temerity, as I found on one occasion from unmistakable 
traces. There were the remains of a cow bison that had 
been killed by a tiger, whose tracks were clearly imprinted 
in ground that had been soft at the time of the tragedy, 
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but had now been baked hard by the rays of the summer 
sun. A rush of hoof-marks showed where the herd had 
been stampeded, and there were clear marks where the tiger 
had made his rush and seized his prey. There he had lain 
and devoured as much as he could of the huge carcass. 
Close by were the feathers and other relics of a vulture 
which had ventured too near and had been killed by a stroke 
of the mighty paw. All these things were plainly written in 
the book of nature which lay open to the experienced eye. 

Tigers know how to protect their prey from vultures, 
which hunt by sight and not by scent. Cover a carcass 
up or hide it in thick bush, and the birds will not find it. 
So when the tiger has eaten his fill he will cover the remains 
with dry leaves or put it under cover. On one occasion 
a tiger | was tracking dragged the carcass of a buffalo into 
a deep pool of water, presumably to hide it from the vultures. 
How quickly these birds will pick a skeleton clean! A 
tiger killed a buffalo not far from my camp, and in the 
early morning I had the remains covered with branches. 
An hour before sunset these were removed and I sat in ambush 
over the kill to await the return of the tiger. In a very 
short time the vultures began to descend. They fought 
in foul masses on the bloody remains, and in a quarter of 
an hour not a vestige was left except the bones reeking 
in the light of the setting sun. But at night the jackals 
will forestall them. At night the vultures rest on the tall 
trees which are dotted with the great birds and their nests. 

It was a famine year, and poor wanderers dropped and 
perished by the way. When I rode out across country at 
dawn a few crows rose and flapped off on heavy wing from 
the dry bed of a stream where one muddy pool still remained. 
There was a famine not only of food but of water. As I 
approached the pool my horse shied at a jackal that slunk 
away with furtive movements, and then I saw a few yards 
from the water the skeleton of a human being, incarnadined 
with blood and the rays of the rising sun, picked of all 
flesh by prowling scavengers of night. The heart that 
once beat within that grisly tenement had been devoured 
by jackals ; the eyes that once shone in those empty sockets 
had been plucked forth by foul birds. A wretched rag that 
had formed the clothing of this “‘ image of God ” lay beside 
the sad remains. The wayfarer’s staff was lying near, 
and the bony hands were stretched towards the water that 
he had never reached. Death, the great and unerring 
Tracker of all, had run him down, and his footsteps had 
failed on the margin of the pool. 
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Do animals see danger in the tracks and signs of human 
beings, apart from scent ? On one occasion I was climbin 
a snow-clad mountain in Kashmir when a she-bear with 


two large cubs issued from behind some rocks not mop } j 


than six hundred yards off. I crouched under cover; the 
wind was favourable and the bears came straight toward; 
me. They topped the brink of a ravine and, descending, 
reached the snow-drift close to a spot where I had crossed 
it in the early morning some eight hours before. Suddenly 
they halted close to my footprints, the tracks of which 
showed out clearly on the soft, smooth surface of the snoy, 
Fatal footsteps! The old bear looked round suspiciously, 


put her muzzle down to the snow, and then turned and, | 


followed by her cubs, rushed up the mountain-side and was 


soon lost to view in the deepening shades. These bears | 


have a remarkably acute sense of smell, and will scent 
one on a breeze at a distance of several hundred yards, 
Next day I left my camp at daybreak and climbed the 
highest mountain to look for bears. Soon after we reached 
the summit, the whole mountain was enveloped in dense 
clouds. We sat down for half an hour to wait until the 
mist cleared, and then, not more than fifty yards from the 
place where we had been waiting, we found the fresh tracks 
of a snow-leopard. There were plain marks where the 


great cat had sat up, and it must have been sitting there | 


while we were befogged, for there were no tracks when we 
first arrived on the ground, as shown by our footsteps, which 
it had crossed. We followed the trail until it left the snow- 


line, after which the ground took no marks, and the beast 
was never sighted. 


I have known a tiger frightened from a kill apparently | 


by the skeleton of its relative which I had killed the day 
before. We had skinned this tiger on the spot, and the 
vultures had left nothing but the bare bones. Next night 
another tiger killed a buffalo near the same pool of water, 
but he fled without eating any of the carcass, as though 
driven off by the ghost of his predecessor, whose bones lay 
bleaching in the sun. The following night a tigress and 
her cubs passed near the same spot, and stopped where 
they must have seen the buffalo tied up to attract them, 
but went on without killing. It was like a haunted glade! 
Did they scent the trail of the dead? Or did the spirit of 
the dead tiger warn the living of the presence of danger, 
like the man-eater which is told of impending peril by 
the spirit of its last victim ? 

My experience is that the great carnivora do not track 
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by scent, and that they have, indeed, no very acute sense 
of smell. This does not agree with the view of that splendid 
hunter, the late F. C. Selous, who wrote that “ nothing 


ig more certain than that all carnivorous animals hunt 


almost entirely by scent.’’ On such authority this must 
be the case in Africa ; but neither the tiger nor the panther 
in India hunt largely, if at all, by scent, but depend almost 
entirely on the senses of sight and hearing. This has 
been proved to me time and again by these beasts of prey 
passing close to buffaloes and goats tied up as bait without 
seeing them or otherwise sensing their presence, because 
the bait made neither sound nor movement. I have known 
instances when a tiger has passed close to an animal thus 
picketed and has killed another one a short distance farther 
on, thus showing that disinclination to kill had nothing to 
do with the failure to seize the prey in the first instance. 
For this reason, that they hunt by sight and not by scent, 
one ties up the bait on or near a path or watercourse or near 
a pool of water where the tiger is in the habit of drinking, 
so that the predaceous beast may come upon it during his 
nightly wanderings. 

One may go further and say that the popular notion 
that these animals have powerful olfactory nerves is a 
common fallacy. This has frequently been proved by 
sportsmen sitting in ambush on the ground, when a panther 
will prowl in close proximity, perhaps only a few feet off, 
and indifferent alike to the effluvia of human beings and 
the aroma of tobacco smoke. 

In the case of panthers having the habit of prowling 
round human habitations this may not appear to be con- 
clusive, as they will probably have acquired habits of 
indifference to the scent of man. But the same thing may 
be observed in forest-dwellers which prey, not on stray 
goats and dogs, but on the wild denizens of the jungle. 
Like human trackers, they hunt by sight and hearing, 
but, unlike human trackers, the great carnivora do not seem 
to see tracks, notwithstanding the instance of the bear 
and the footsteps in the snow. I have smelt a tiger in 
the jungle, and I could on one occasion have almost followed 
by scent the trail of a wild dog which I had wounded and 
which had shed on his tail an ammoniac secretion so pungent 
that it could be distinguished at a considerable distance. 
This gives colour to the native story that the wild dog, 
pursuing his victims, blinds them by whisking poison into 
their eyes from his tail ! 

The tracker of the wild is greatly aided by the pre- 
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dilection of wild animals for walking on the dusty paths o 
the jungle where the marks of numerous feet are eagi 
distinguished. They like a beaten track where the chil 


moisture of dank and dewy grass and leaves does not brush | 
their flanks. There was a narrow path up a valley on thy | 
bank of the Pein Gunga, where I killed many tigers, anq | 


where the tracks of all the denizens of the jungle were ty 


be seen nearly every day. By the wayside was a litth | 


wooden hut dedicated to the jungle god, containing a req 
painted stone and having on its summit a red flag fluttering 


in the breeze or drooping on a windless day. In this sacred | 
tenement my shikaris hung the foot of a sacrificial goat, | 
and on the threshold they spilt a little blood to propitiate | 


the deity of the wilds so that he might favour our pursuit 
of tigers. Up this valley a great tiger followed us on 
day, padding silently with velvet footfall which left clear. 
cut tracks plainly imprinted on the path. A tigress als 
frequented the neighbourhood, her tracks easily distinguished 
by their more oval form from the great square pugs of 
the male. I killed both these animals. Here also I daily 
observed the tracks of a panther, two hyenas, and some. 
times a bear. Stags, both sambur and spotted deer, and 
blue bull left their marks, and there were the dainty impress 
of the four-horned antelope, the characteristic track of the 


porcupine, and of jackals, wild cats, mongooses, and a host | 


of lesser nocturnal creatures which passed to and fro in the 
silence of the night. Here, too, partridges and quail dusted 
themselves, peacocks trailed their jewelled trains, and the 
trail of the serpent was to be seen where the reptiles had 


crossed the path; one could tell their size by the width | 


of the body track impressed upon the dust. 
While the sense of smell of the great carnivora does not 


appear to be very highly developed, their sight also, as in | 


the case of other animals, is not as keen as might be supposed. | 


They are quick to perceive movement, but they do not 
clearly distinguish a motionless object. I have had a tiger 
gaze at me with unseeing eyes from a distance of some 
twenty yards; he saw at once the motion of the rifle raised 
to the shoulder, but was shot with a bullet in the mouth 
before he had time to turn. I have experienced similar 
incidents in the case of panthers and other animals. They, 
too, have knowledge that immobility gives concealment; 
one may stand in close proximity to a bull bison, motionless 
and unseen until betrayed by the flapping of great ears to 
drive off the torment of the flies. 

One may sometimes track by sound. Often have | 
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lain awake at night and heard the cry of alarm taken up 
on the track of the prowling tiger, the trumpet call of the 
peacock that indicates the proximity of danger, the shrill 
ery of the spotted deer, and the dog-like bark of the little 
russet kakur which indicate the trail of the midnight murderer. 
There was, a few miles from one of my camps, a small Hindu 
temple standing alone and isolated amid the wilds, where 
saffron-clad priests had, since the legendary epoch of the 
Buddha, murmured their daily orisons to the deity of jungle, 
hill, and rock-hewn shrine. A man-eating tiger had been 
abroad in the land. His skin may have been one of those 
pegged out about my camp. He had killed some of the 
aboriginals who frequented the forest to gather the fleshy 
blossoms of the mahua tree and the seeds of the bamboo 
which furnished them with poor but welcome sustenance in 
a season of famine. It is, perhaps, a provision of nature that 
in such years of scarcity the fruits of the forest are more pro- 
fuse than in normal times; for the seed of the bamboo, a 
general seeding of which occurs only once in thirty years, falls 
like manna from heaven to furnish food for the starving. It 
was such a year. The Gonds had called in vain for the help 
of the jungle god which, in the form of a monster white 
tiger, was reputed to prowl in the afflicted neighbourhood 
and, when propitiated, to drive off tigers that were molesting 
the inhabitants. Were not the monster’s tracks to be seen 
on the morning following the rites and ceremonies performed 
to invoke his aid ? 

The Gonds decided to call upon the old priest for help. 
They left the hamlet before break of day, taking with them 
the sacrificial goat. Nothing stirred in the sombre and 
secluded glen through which they passed except the cicadas 
which screeched aloud with ceaseless stridutation; but 
with the pilgrims marched the ever-present dread of the 
lurking Death which so often dogged their footsteps. Near 
dawn they passed up the hillside towards the temple where 
the aged priest, bowed with the weight of years, tended 
his images of stone. They filed up a rocky path worn smooth 
by the feet of generations of men who were now as the dust 
they trod. As they reached the summit the sun was just 
rising over the distant hills and dispersing the gathered 
mists of night. They approached the shrine, and a crow, 
perched on a tree above, cawed loudly and _ insistently. 
From the dense undergrowth near the perennial spring a 
peacock arose, trumpeting the note of alarm. As they 
looked for the cause of disturbance a living thing (or was 
it a shaft of light ? ) gleamed golden in the sunlight on the 
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verge of the hill, silent and seen for an instant. A moment 
later a sambur stag belled loudly on the hillside, and the 
cry was taken up by chattering monkeys lower down 
and then by spotted deer on the banks of the stream below, 
These were sure signs of the passage of a beast of prey, 
Overhead vultures appeared wheeling and circling in the 
sapphire blue, as though they already sighted a feast. The 
pilgrims went on to the little temple, the goat bleating 
plaintively as if aware of impending doom. But there 
had already been a sacrifice! There was blood upon the 
altar. The ghastly and mangled head of the old priest, the 


eyes picked out by crows, lay upon the threshold before | 
the graven images. A few other remains were scattered | 
about ; some ghastly fragments and the hands with yellow | 


palms upturned to heaven as though in mute appeal for 
vengeance. The man-eater had been at work. The old 
priest had muttered his final prayer and had been slain 
and devoured in the very presence of his gods! 

It is not only tigers and panthers that may be tracked 
by the voice of fear in the forest, although it is commonly 
supposed that monkeys on the tree-tops will swear angrily 
only at their feline enemies. One morning early I heard 
the noisy objurgations of monkeys which were bouncing 
about in the trees overlooking a ravine. I hurried to the 
spot, expecting to find a tiger or panther, but was met by an 
immense bear coming up the side of the hill, and evidently 
the cause of the disturbance among the “ bandarlog.” 
He paused for a moment when he saw me, while the tree- 
swinging conclave barked the louder, and he was killed 
without difficulty. I have found panthers and bears by 
the cawing of crows assembled in noisy mobs, and in fact 
the track of sounds is not the least valuable means of 
discovering the presence of the wild. 

There are other indications of the presence of wild beasts 
besides those recorded on the earth beneath or in the shape 
of vultures circling in the heavens above. There are the 
marks of bears’ claws, not only on excavated ants’ nests, but 
on the trunks of trees that have been scaled in search of 
fruit or the honey of wild bees. On the trees, too, the rare 
hunting-leopard scores its marks, frequenting one particular 
tree for the purpose, and on the bark stags rub off the 
velvet of their antlers. 

One may tell whether there is more than one tiger m 
a neighbourhood by measuring the pugs with a piece of 
dry grass, for there is generally a difference in size as well 
as in shape. An old tiger will have the toes more splayed 
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out than a young one, or one in the prime of life. I have 
sometimes after a long round of twenty miles or so returned 
to camp with a collection of grass stalks representing the 
pug measurements of half a dozen tigers. Then one finds 
tracks of food. A hungry tiger is not particular about his 
diet, and will devour crabs and fish and even snakes. 

I once found the body of a large python lying in a pool 
of water; it had been bitten in two and partly devoured 
by a tiger whose recent tracks were on the margin of the 
pool, In the paws of tigers and panthers are often to be 
found the quills of porcupines, and a large tiger which I 
killed had suppurating wounds in the back of the neck from 
which several quills were extracted. Porcupines can be 
pugnacious on occasion ; a panther has been found pierced 
to death and turned into a pin-cushion by one of these 
animals, while a goat which I had tied up as bait for a 
panther was killed by two or three quills driven through 
the heart. The natives said the quills had been shot like 
arrows from a bow, but no doubt the porcupine had backed 
into the goat. 

The great felines sometimes take to cannibalism. I 
once tracked three tigers during several days, though 
without success. There was a large male, a tigress, and a 
well-grown cub, as evident from the pugs. The big tiger had 
one foot “dropped,” leaving a plantigrade track, and I 
wondered at the cause of the injury until I found unmistak- 
able evidence, in the shape of a claw buried in tiger’s hair, 
that he had devoured one of his own kind. From this the 
story of cannibalism could be reconstructed. No doubt 
he had fought and vanquished another tiger, and had de- 
voured his enemy after sustaining an injury to his hind- 
leg in the combat. 

Even when the ground is too hard to show footmarks, 
one can generally tell whether a kill is the work of a tiger 
or a panther. In the first place there are the fang-holes 
in the neck, whose size, and still more distance from one 
another, betrays the extent of the jaws which have seized 
it; there are perhaps claw-marks on chest or shoulders ; 
there may be a trail caused by dragging heels, and if the 
victim is a large animal a panther cannot drag it; there 
is the manner in which the first meal has been taken. A 
tiger almost invariably begins to feed at the hind-quarters, 
a panther will attack the chest or stomach, although I 
have known rare exceptions to this rule. One panther 
which was brought to bag had killed a good-sized bufialo, 
and had bitten off the tail and begun eating at the haunch. 
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This would seem almost certain evidence of a tiger, but there 
were panther’s tracks round the kill and the spotted beast 
was driven out and wounded. We followed on the track 
of blood, dotted here and there on the dry leaves and grass, 
I was following on this faint trail when suddenly the panther 
charged from a depression in the ground in which it had 
been lying; it came not springing, but ventre a terre, and] 
fired two rapid shots before the beast was upon me; it 
rose at my throat and seized the arm raised to protect me, 
the foul breath seemed to suffocate, the weight bore me to 
the ground and tore the arm from its jaws in the fall; it 
grasped my thigh and bit through and through with penetrat- 
ing fangs, while the claws pierced the calf of the leg; then 
it was beaten over the head with the butt-end of a guy, 
and slunk away to cover. This panther had been shot 
through the middle and must have died within an hour or 
two. The body, partially devoured by hyenas, was picked 
up next morning. The incident shows the necessity for 
careful tracking in following a wounded and dangerous animal, 

I could relate many instances of tracking on the trail 
of blood. It is not always easy going, and great care is 
essential to avoid disaster in the case of the great carnivora. 
In a blood trail there is an irresistible attraction which lures 
one on to a goal which, if the pursuit of wounded animals is 
persisted in, is sure to end in eventual disaster. It is difficult 
to stop a charging tiger or panther. Animals other than 
feline are more easily dealt with. One generally has plenty 
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of time to shoot charging bears, even if there be two or three | 


together. The Indian bison has an unmerited reputation 
for ferocity, and is in general a mild beast. I shot a bull 
through the shoulder at a distance of some two hundred 
yards, and on following the blood trail came suddenly on 
the stricken beast a few yards off; it stood and faced me 
for a moment and then turned to make off, but was killed 
with a shot through the heart. Tigers and panthers in 
such circumstances have almost invariably charged or 
attempted to charge, and bears have frequently done s0, 
even when unwounded. One need not always follow wild 
animals all the way on the tracks. In the case of a wounded 
tiger which was making off across comparatively open country 
the tracks were taken up at one water-hole after another, 
for the country was generally dry and the ground too hard 
for tracking footprints. The tiger had killed a watcher 
in a field, biting him nearly in half, tearing his entrails, and 
leaving him in a dying condition. One could scent the 
beast in the tall millet crop where a patch of blood, the 
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oor man’s turban and rattle for scaring birds, and the tracks 
of the monster in the friable earth indicated the spot where 
the tragedy had taken place. The pugs could be followed 
for some distance to the edge of the rocky ground beyond 


| the confines of the field, and the tiger had drunk at a pool 


below. Beyond this no tracks were visible on the hard 
and rocky ground, but an inspection of the waterholes 
enabled us to trace our quarry several miles to a place where 
footmarks entered a small ravine. Out of this the tiger was 
quickly driven with the aid of a bull-terrier; he made off 
across country, but I ran and headed him into a bush- 
covered nullah, where he was closely followed by the dog. 
He then charged out and seized the dog, which bravely 
faced him and was mortally wounded, after which the tiger 
again took refuge in dense cover, from which he could not 
be made to move. TJ inally we had to crawl into the bushes, 
and after half an hour’s search, finished the beast off at a 
distance of a few feet. 
R. G. Burton 


STYLE IN LAWN TENNIS peop! 


THE anxiety lest Mlle Lenglen might grow weary of lay, yet 
tennis after so triumphantly establishing her supremacy 
last year has happily been set at rest. Mr. Wallj L 
Myers announces from the Riviera (see Daily Telegraph - 
January 3rd) that the present lady champion will defend | ys y 
all her championships in 1923. This is especially good 
news for all lovers of the game in this country, as it ig 
means once more Wimbledon will have the pleasure of seeing | ae 
this incomparable player “ play through ” the ladies’ singles | 

and other events, as the system of “ playing through ” the | 
championships has now come to stay amid geneml 
approval. 

I am often asked why it is more difficult to play 
against Mlle Lenglen than against many others of my 
sex, that is to say, in what respects her superiority and her 
supremacy lie. This is not a difficult question to answer. | Jit¢) 
She excels at all points of the game. She is more difficult } ¢_] 
to score off than any other woman because she is equally 


proficient whether playing up or back, whether driving ag 
forehand or backhand, volleying or half-volleying, whether | we 


disposing of an easy ball, “a sitter,” or getting herself out | fre 
of a difficulty. You never know where you have her, and | We 
it is this more than anything else that puts one off one’s | ] , 
game and prevents one playing one’s best against herin gw, 
a big match. Her repertoire of strokes is complete—the qo 
technique of her stroke-production is almost perfect. There  ghe 
is no flaw in it. | in. 

Lawn tennis has been described as a “jealous | jn 
mistress,” and it certainly demands the wholehearted con- | par 
centration of those who aspire to get to the top | fro 
the tree. Mlle Lenglen has never ‘‘ wasted her time,” as | pal 
some might put it, over such pursuits as golf or badminton | fey 
and other games which some of us find too enjoyable to | Joy 
abandon. She has concentrated on lawn tennis with | gay 
relentless persistence, looking neither to the right nor to | jn 
the left, and has gained the reward of her single-hearted | aw 
devotion. She has yet another great asset besides her skill | all 
and thoroughness. She has a match-playing temperament, | J ; 
perhaps more highly developed than that of any other | ca) 
player of either sex. When fit and well—and she is usually 
both—she can invariably produce her best form on the } dis 
greatest occasion—better the larger the gallery. Some} of 
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eople are somewhat abashed at suddenly finding them- 
selves in the presence of an enormous crowd watching their 
every movement and taking a keen and thrilling interest in 
every stroke they make or “ muff.”” Without being exactly 
nervous, they find it difficult to concentrate and, as 
‘lawn tennis players say, to “get going.” Not so Mlle 
Lenglen, who is “all out” from the word “ play,” and it 
may be noticed that in many of her matches she jumps off 
with a big lead, which it would be difficult to overtake 
against anybody, and seems hopeless in her case. She has 
| registered a set in her favour almost before her opponent 
_ knows where she is, and with one set in hand the lady 
champion has a fairly easy task. The scores of two of her 
matches at Wimbledon in 1922 illustrate her promptitude 
as a starter and the enormous advantage she thereby 
gains, It is generally agreed that Miss Ryan played “ the 
game of her life’’—she was certainly never better—in the 
fourth round against Mlle Lenglen and that in the second 
set Miss Ryan fully held her own, and was perhaps a 
little unlucky in not pulling it off. The match ended 
6-1, 8-6 in Mlle Lenglen’s favour. That hollow first set 
gave her a pull that stood her in good stead when it came 
to the pinch of the second. Likewise in her match with 
me in an earlier round; she again walked away with the 
first set by six games to one before I had got settled down. 
We had a capital second set, which she pulled off at 7-5. 
I don’t believe in wasting one’s time in explaining 
away defeats, and should never dream of attempting to 
do so in the present case. Mlle Lenglen wins because 
she deserves to on her complete mastery of the game, which 
| in my opinion places her in a class above all other players 
}in either hemisphere, whatever Mr. Tilden or American 


‘| partisans may say to the contrary. That she gains greatly 


| from what one may call the ‘‘ Lenglen legend,” which 
| paralyses so many of her opponents and gives her not a 
few love sets before she goes into court, as also by her own 


| love of all the attributes of a gallery match, goes without 


saying. Nevertheless, I immensely enjoy playing against her 
in Singles and in Doubles, and intend to go on “ pegging 
away” in the hope that some fine day one of these “ five- 
all” sets may land on my side of the net, and if it does not 
I shall at any rate have had some splendid exercise and 
capital fun. 

_ I did not, however, start out with any intention of 
discussing my own tournaments, but rather with the idea 
of comparing the style of different players. Lawn tennis 
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is not an easy game to learn, and no one has ever leamt 
to any purpose by slavishly copying any particular playe 
a fact which may be occasionally forgotten by some ove. 
eager instructors anxious to force their pupils into th 
mould of the best models. Every player has his or he 
own style—and to every beginner one method of play ma 
come more naturally, and therefore be more suitable thay 
any other. Take, for instance, the case of Miss Ryan, 
one of the most consistently successful and formidable of 
all lady players since the game started. She would 
undoubtedly have held the championship at other periods, | 
She specializes in the “ chop” stroke—and commands the 
court in a Double game. It would be hopeless for any 
average girl to try and develop on the Ryan lines. She 
would get nowhere and ‘‘ mess up” most of her shots, 
To take another fine player who occupies a unique 
position in English lawn tennis and holds a record in ow 
championships unlikely ever again to be approached—Mn, 
Lambert Chambers. Here we have a style that may safely 
be copied by anyone who feels competent to do so, because 
Mrs. Chambers’s game is classically correct, while it gains 
much from the tradition of sportsmanship associated with 
her name. She was reported to have abandoned strenuous 
Singles, though whenever she does compete—as recently in 
Paris—there is a chance of seeing a game from which one 
never fails to learn something. Mrs. Chambers’s forehand 
is played with a slight under-cut or ‘“‘ draw,” which makes 
the ball shoot as it comes off the ground. Her length is 
always good, and she varies her pace, and is apt to take her 
opponent unawares by suddenly hitting very hard straight 
at her. Compared with Mlle Lenglen, her stroke appears 
somewhat cramped, being taken nearer the body. All her | 
volleys are played with the same sort of cut, and she wits | 
her aces by placing rather than by hard hitting. va 
Mrs. Peacock—the finest lady player yet produced in | 
India—at once sprang into the front rank at home when | 
she first appeared in English tournaments three years ag0. 
She has steadily improved in the interval, and last year 
found her at her very best on several occasions. It 


always a pleasure to see Mrs. Peacock play, still more to 


play with her, or against her, whether one wins or loses. 
She uses her wrist more than any other player I know. 
She has a very tricky cross-court forehand drive, the direc 
tion of which she alters at the last moment with a flick of 
the wrist, making it impossible to anticipate the direction. 
With this useful shot she often passes a volleyer down the 
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forehand line, especially in a mixed. She is clever at mixing 
her forehand, sometimes playing an ordinary drive and 
sometimes ‘“‘ chopping ” down on the ball. On the back- 
hand she uses her wrist to get pace on the ball in preference 
to a full swing with the arm. Her volleying is hard and 
clean, but perhaps not always sufficiently “‘ angled.” Her 
service is a straight-hit one, accurately placed. 

The American atmosphere is so different from the English 
atmosphere that it may be that we in this country have 
hardly seen Mrs. Mallory at her best, though occasionally 
she has produced a game suggestive of something still 
better. Needless to say, she is at the top of the tree in 
the United States, and players of such world-wide experience 
as Mr. Tilden are understood to be ready to back her against 
all comers. Not her least asset is her boundless self-confi- 
dence, and should she again catch Mlle Lenglen “ off- 
colour,’ the American champion, whose whole heart is 
enlisted in this affair, will not fail to press her advantage. 
Mrs. Mallory is quick about the court. Her game consists 
in taking the ball very soon, often while it is still rising, 
and hitting it down as much as possible. She uses very 
little swing back, and hits with rather a quick, “ stabbing ” 
shot. Her placing is accurate. 

Mrs. Larcombe, by nowadays devoting herself to 
teaching the game she has mastered, will undoubtedly 
improve the play of the rising generation and cure many 
“flappers”? of their present slipshod methods, including 
that curious lethargy which keeps not a few active, athletic 
girls rooted in the wrong part of the court with their heels 
seemingly imbedded in the ground. They start so late that 
they have no right to be astonished at their frequent failure 
to reach the ball. If Mrs. Larcombe can wake them up 
and quicken their movements, she will give them a chance 
of improvement, even though she may be unable to impart 
to her pupils her own elegant ease. All Mrs. Larcombe’s 
shots are played with a lot of cut, which makes the ball 
keep low and break away on bounding. Her underground 
service is made in the same way, and also her volleys. 

Mrs. Beamish—to take a very different but very skilful 
player—plays practically all her strokes with a certain 
amount of “top.” She has a fine, free swing both forehand 
and backhand. She is accurate and severe, though possibly 
losing a little by using such a long swing and taking the 
ball rather low, while from a volleyer’s point of view her 
shot flies rather high over the net. 

If I revert to Mlle Lenglen for another moment, it is 
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because every shot appears easy to the Lady Champion, 
This is because she is always ready with her feet and shoulders 
and in the correct position to take the ball well away fron 
her body. This is particularly noticeable on the back. 
hand (a stroke in which it is essential to get correct position) 
both off the ground and on the volley. Her arm is almog 
fully stretched at the moment of taking the ball. Hy 
forehand has some top spin, which deceives the unwary, 
as it keeps the ball in court unexpectedly. She has the 
most free and the easiest style of any player, and in addi. 
tion, which does not always go with a free style, is most | 
accurate. In her Singles she always appears to have her 
opponents on the run all the time—this is because she 
starts for the ball a fraction of a second sooner than anyone 
else, and also takes it high up, without losing any time, 

Among the newer players, I should pick out Miss Peggy 
Ingram and Miss Joan Austin as the most capable of becoming 
exceptional. At the moment, I think they are both a little 
too unsteady, but every shot is there and played witha 
free style and plenty of hard hitting. Miss Woolridge, a 
still newer player, has a fine forehand drive with a lot of 
top spin and hits very hard, but unfortunately her present 
backhand is “not in the same street,’’ and she does not 
volley. She should “come up” and “ come on.” 

It is good news that we are to see Miss P. L. Howkins | 


that was (now Mrs. Covell) once more disporting herself in | ' 


Mixed Doubles, in which she excels. The memory of the 
famous match, in which, with Mr. Max Woosnanm, she | 
defeated Mrs. Mallory and Mr. Tilden, will long live among 
the later memories of the old Wimbledon. In that game 
Miss Howkins played a large and decisive part. If not 
tremendously fast about the court, she is wonderfully | 
quick in anticipation, and, in a Doubles, is very rarely in | 
the wrong place. Mrs. Barron (better known as Miss D. ¢. 
Shepherd) is also coming home from India for some tourna 
ment practice. She plays the game with a zest that may 
be commended to some of her lazier contemporaries, who 


think it infra dig. to run after the ball. She is, I believe, | ; 


the only woman who has adopted the Shimidzu gmp, | 
which always looks as though it should be worth something 
to the opponent. 
There is a young and promising Northern player with | 
a big reputation in her own part of the world—Miss Ruth 
Watson—who would speedily get into the first flight with 
sufficient first-class practice. It is peculiarly difficult, if 
not hopeless, to get beyond a certain stage at lawn tents 
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except by constantly playing against better players than 
oneself. Miss Watson is undeniably good, and as an 
“ a]l-court” player, with a good dose of Southern tourna- 
ments, she would probably put enough on to her game to 
become really formidable. 

Many other women players, both at home and abroad, 
might be cited to illustrate different styles of playing, but 
I never like commenting on anyone’s game unless I have 
really seen something of it—hearsay evidence is worthless 
in this connection. One general remark may, however, be 
safely hazarded, namely, that as there are so many first- 
class players, each with their own individual style, it is 
difficult to say which style is best, or even whether there 
is a best. It is therefore advisable for young players to 
play in the way that comes most natural to them, provided, 
of course, they do not try and take the ball in a way that 
is mechanically impossible. On the other hand, mechanical 
imitation of any particular player would be disastrous to 
any development. 

It is more difficult for me to speak of the men players, 
because, though one meets them in Mixed Doubles, one 
hardly has so much time, or opportunity, to study a man’s 
game in a Double as in a Single. 

Of the present champion, Mr. G. L. Patterson, I would 
say that the basis of his game is his service and his volleying. 


‘His cross-volleys are very deadly, and in his match against 


Mr. J. O. B. Anderson at Wimbledon last year he gave a 
display of volleying that perhaps was not fully appreciated 
by all the spectators. He is a deceptive player; he is so 
well poised, and his movements are so lithe, that he appears 
slow. As a matter of fact, he anticipates so well that he 
rarely has to run fast, no matter how difficult the shot. 
His backhand has improved, but his ground shots give an 
impression of uncertainty, though he can bring off a hard 
drive that is often untakable. Mr. Anderson, on the other 
hand, relies principally on his forehand ground shots, and 
when in form takes the ball so soon after the bound, hitting 
it with a clean drive rather close to the body, that it often 
leaves his opponent standing. This taking the ball close 
to the body is a characteristic of our leading English player, 
Major Kingscote, but such a stroke requires very accurate 
timing, and does not allow much margin for error. Major 
Kingscote is likewise a very fine volleyer, and for two or 
three sets in his match against Mr. Patterson gave one of 
the finest displays of the game of the year. 

Mr. Lycett, who is by far the most accurate and reliable 
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“ overhead”? among modern players, and admittedly on 
of the first Doubles players in the world, takes his groung 
strokes rather low and near the body. For this reason he 
often has to run further for a ball than a player who takes 
the ball at arm’s length. His service is clean hit and han 
and his volleying is good, though perhaps not oblique enough, 
His backhand, which he seems to avoid, is taken with the 
same side of the racket as the forehand. 

Shimidzu’s extraordinary grip must be very tiring, as 
it necessitates holding the racket very tightly. The great 
amount of “top” he puts on makes the ball come up and 
bound forward, and also keeps many balls in that appear 
to be hit too high. He can volley, and he has a very useful 
backhand, particularly a short push down his opponent's 
forehand line, but his lobbing is one of his most useful 
assets, and very deadly. 

The damp courts we had to play on most of last season 
did not allow that delightfully free, hard-hitting Spanish 
player, M. Alonso, to do himself justice. On a dry or hard 
court, where he can take the ball high and at the top of 
its bound, he is very hard to beat. His service is perhaps 
his weakest point. 

Another delightful player to watch is the young French 
man, Cochet, but he, again, prefers a hard court. His 
play is not noticeable for any special feature, but is an 
all-round one, neatness, precision, and absence of fluny 
being the principal points that strike an onlooker. He 
appears to prefer taking the ball on the rise and coming 
in on almost every shot, his volleying being perhaps his 
strongest point. 

There were other Frenchmen at Wimbledon last year 
who, though playing under conditions adverse to their skill, 
nevertheless delighted the spectators either by the brilliancy 


of their style, or by an engaging personality. Of M. Gobert 
I need say nothing. He is a familiar figure on this side of 
the Channel, though he has never learned to like grass and 
is most at home on covered courts, where he is always 4 | 
treat to watch. He undoubtedly tries too many impossible 
strokes, but it must be said he brings off an undue proportion 
ofthem. Young M. Brugnon may be nothing very wonderiul 
on sodden grass, but on the fairly dry centre court of the 
new Wimbledon he gave an exhibition of the game whith | 
some of our own young men might usefully emulate. 
During the war it was said that Frenchmen excelled 
attack, but were apt to get bored in defence. So it sm 
lawn tennis. They play with extraordinary “go” that 18 
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able of bearing down all opposition, though it is also 


a ; Ae : 
pr ore of wearing itself out, if the opposition be sufficiently 
stubborn. Learning their game on indifferent grass courts, 


our leading English players have in the past relied too much 
on defensive methods. These were very successful so long 
as our Continental competitors remained in the “ erratic ” 
stage, but now that they have added accuracy to brilliance, 
and with America and Australia at the moment well ahead 
of all, British prospects are, from the International point 
of view, not exactly rosy. Last year, as we all know, Mr. 
Patterson, Mr. Anderson, Mr. O’Hara Wood, and Mr. Lycett 
(who hails from Australia) swept the board at Wimbledon 
without meeting a great deal of serious resistance in a game 
in which England was once supreme. But in the United 
States—apart from one sensational Doubles match—our 
Australian conquerors could make little impression on those 
super-players, Mr. Tilden and Mr. Johnston. However, that 
is another story, though perhaps not an irrelevant one. 

When one surveys the world’s leading lawn tennis 
players of either sex and finds so many brilliant performers 
playing in such totally different ways, it is easily realized 
that style is not a subject on which one dare be dogmatic. 
Even the Americans seem to be at variance on almost every 
stroke. It would be difficult to pick out two players more 
dissimilar than Mr. Tilden and Mr. Johnston, who have hardly 
anything in common except supreme skill in producing 
winning shots of one kind or another when they are most 
wanted. The French vary no less from one another—also 
the Australians. Mr. Patterson and Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. O’Hara Wood are as unlike in their manner of playing 
almost every shot as their general conception of the game 
is unlike that of Mr. Gordon Lowe or Mr. Ritchie. The 
Japanese, again, may develop on altogether new lines, nor 
has the last word been heard from the Indian School, 
personified in Mr. Sleem. Among our chief home players 
there is strange variety. You need only contrast Mr. 
Crawley and Mr. Gore, Mr. Norton and Mr. Gilbert, or Mr. 
Arthur Lowe and Mr. Mavrogordato. 

The moral of it all is there is nothing stereotyped about 
lawn tennis, though you will probably get most enjoy- 
ment out of it by cultivating the “ all-court”’ game, which 
means mastering the more violent art of volleying as well 
as the gentle lob and the other ground shots which are the 
foundation of the game. 

A player who is strong on certain strokes or in certain 
departments of the game, but weak in others, is sure to 
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break down sooner or later. Therefore, if you really wish to 
improve, concentrate on your weak points while strengthen. 


ing your strong ones—that is, unless you have neither th; | 


time nor the patience to do so. But in any event, and in 


whatever part of the court you may find yourself, you must | 


stand on your toes and keep your eye on the ball right up 
to the time you hit it. 


K. McKang 


THOMAS CARLYLE AS THE OATSPAW 
OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


Since Friedrich der Grosse’s conquest of Voltaire, which 
preceded his seizure of Silesia, the Hohenzollerns have 
been peculiarly adroit in securing adherents among men 
and women of letters. In our own country the most illus- 
trious and, because he was a fanatic, the most dangerous 
of their propagandists has been Thomas Carlyle. The 
story of how Carlyle was apparently tricked into writing 
both his elaborate panegyric on Friedrich der Grosse and 
his notorious letter to The Times advocating the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, cannot be too widely known. It is 
to be hoped that it will cause many innocents at home and 
abroad to open their eyes before they again swallow drugs 
administered to them by pro-German doctors of letters. 

In 1858 the first two of the six volumes of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great were published. The last two volumes 
appeared in 1865, a year after the Hohenzollerns and Haps- 
burgs stole Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, a year before 
the Hohenzollerns expelled the Hapsburgs from Germany, 
and six years before the creation of the Hohenzollern 
German Empire. 

Carlyle’s book powerfully assisted Bismarck in his 
struggle against the Prussian Liberals, and it caused the 
Anglo-Saxon world to believe that Friedrich had been the 
reverse of what he was. 

Between 1842 and 1858 Carlyle’s English-speaking 
generation had derived most of their knowledge of Friedrich 
der Grosse from Macaulay’s brilliant essay. From 1858 the 
source of information ceased to be Macaulay and became 
Carlyle. In 1879, it is true, J. G. Droysen, Max Duncker 
and Heinrich von Sybel began the publication of Friedrich’s 
Political Correspondence and Carlyle’s hero was self-revealed 
to be one of the coarsest and most cynical scoundrels who 
ever sat on a throne. But the Politische Correspondenz 
Friedrich’s des Grossen was, unfortunately, not read by the 
British public and Carlyle’s prestige—gradually, indeed, 
waning—continued to draw crowds to the shrine he had 
erected in honour of Friedrich. 

During the war the Daily Mail revealed a fact of which 
very few British and Americans were aware, that Carlyle, 
while composing his Frederick the Great, possessed a German 
familiar, or “ghost,” one Joseph Neuberg. In face of 
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that and the facts presently to be stated, it should hence. 
forth be difficult for booksellers to trade off Carlyle’s 
Frederick as serious history. 

Under April 3, 1867, Carlyle made the following entry 
in his journal. It was never published till years after his 
death, and is excellent evidence that he was not consciously 
acting as a tool of the Hohenzollerns : 


For the last twenty or twenty-five years, he [Joseph Neuberg] had been 
my most attached adherent, ever-loyal, ever-patient, ardent, ever-willing 
to do me service in every kind; in regard to the book Frederick (especially till 
he took to translating it, and J had not the face to apply so often) his help 
was truly valuable (or invaluable; sat three months in the State-Paper 
Office, for example, excerpting there, with a skill and rapid felicity not to be 
rivalled); he did all kinds of excerpting and abstracting, etc., as if I myself had 
done it ;—and, in brief, was an alter ego in all the deeper parts of that horrible 
immensity of drudgery, which I believe would have been impossible to me without 
him. Got no shadow of reward, nor sought any ; stood all my spurts of ill. 
temper, etc., without once wincing; worked like a patient hero for me, as 
if he had been nothing, I something, and as if it ennobled his poor existence 
so to do! Perhaps no man of my day had such a servant and subject (in the 
noblest sense of these words), —acquired to me without the least effort too; 
rather permitted to give himself, than in any way asked for.” * 


Frederick was, therefore, the joint composition of Carlyle 
and Neuberg. Nor was that all. It would seem that the 
pair were directly aided by the Hohenzollerns themselves. 
To the British Quarterly Review of July 1881, Mr. Henry 
Larkin,} who worked on the maps for Frederick, contributed 
an article entitled “‘ Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, a Ten Years’ 
Reminiscence.” 


* Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, vol. i, 
pp. 191-2. 

+ This is Carlyle’s own account of Mr. Larkin, introducing a letter of 
Mrs. Carlyle, dated July 19, 1858. ‘‘ Larkin (Henry ; young Londoner, then 
collector or cashier on the Chelsea steamers, now partner in some prosperous 
metallurgic or engineering business), had come to me some three years before 
this in a loyally volunteer and interesting manner—a helper sent me by 
favour of Heaven, as I often said and felt in the years coming. He did for me 
all manner of maps, indexes, summaries, copyings, sortings, miscellanea of 
every kind, in a way not to be surpassed for completeness, ingenuity, patience, 
exactitude, and total and continual absence of fuss. Never had I loyaller or 
more effective help ; nowhere was there a more honest-minded man ; really 
of fine talent too; clear, swift discernment, delicate sense of humour, ete. ; 
but he preferred serving me in silence to any writing he could do (that was his 
own account on volunteering himself). Till Frederick ended he was my factotum, 
always at hand; and still from the distance is prompt and eager to help 
me actually ; a man to thank Heaven for, as I still gratefully acknowledge. 
T.C.* (Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, edited by Froude, u, 
p. 362). Mr. Larkin’s relations with Carlyle and Neuberg ought to be investi- 
gated. 
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I had battle-plans (Mr. Larkin said), in confusing abundance to help 
me; one large book, or perhaps two books, some two feet square, expressly 
and in strictest confidence lent him [Carlyle] by the Prussian Government.* 


That Neuberg had “ devilled’’ for Carlyle and that the 
Prussian Government had lent him plans should have been, 
but was not, told by Carlyle in a preface to the readers of 
Frederick. There was no preface to it. 

Who was this Neuberg, and under what circumstances 
did he assist the historian ? 

On the face of it, Neuberg was not a hack likely to play 
the part of “ ghost.” His translations of Carlyle’s works 
appeared over his own name. According to the unsigned 
obituary notice of him on page 2 in the Nottingham and 
Midland Counties Daily Express of March 26, 1867, he 
was an educationist, a public lecturer, and a contributor 
to various magazines and reviews. 


Some of his articles on modern diplomacy, published in the Westminster 
Review (we are there told), excited a good deal of interest on their appearance, 
being marked by much originality of thought, a perfect mastery of the subject, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the secret manceuvres by which the policy 
of the English and Continental Courts was then moulded and controlled. 


One on the Treaty of Vienna, the gist of which had 
been already given by Neuberg in a lecture at the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Nottingham, was “‘ printed in one of the quarterlies ” 
and was “‘regarded as a very important addition to our 
knowledge of the political springs which were brought 
into play at the sittings of that memorable body of diplo- 
matists.”’ 

From Neuberg’s letters published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine of August 1884, one gathers that he was a shrewd 
observer and aware of the flaws in Carlyle’s mentality. 
He was certainly no uncritical enthusiast. Up to 1849, 
when he became the unpaid helper of Carlyle, he had from 
his youth onwards been engaged in business.t Under 
March 31, 1848, Emerson wrote in his journal : 


Mr. Neuberg said that the Rothschilds make great fortunes, but they really 
do a certain important service to society ; they are the cashiers of the world ; 
and it is a public mischief when any calamity befalls them. People at Nottingham 
are carried into crime, because Rothschild does not accept bills at Paris. [Paris 
was at that date in the throes of the Revolution of 1848]; it is quite obvious 


* British Quarterly Review, July 1881, p. 42. 
t White's History, Directory and Gazetteer of Nottinghamshire, 1844, p, 242, 
where ‘‘Mr. Joseph Newberg (sic),” is described as a “lace manufacturer.” 
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to him ; he can trace it all the way. So when a bank discounts 


rect a , ip freely in any 
district, immediately an impulse is given to population and new men are born."* 


The view of the Rothschilds held by Neuberg was unlike 
that held by Carlyle, who, Froude relates, stood one day | 


opposite ‘“‘ Rothschild’s great house at Hyde Park Corner,” 
and regretted that King John was not there to take out the 
financier’s teeth.f 

Why did this Neuberg, the level-headed apologist for 
the Rothschilds, this keen man of business, this specialist 
on the secret diplomacy of Modern Europe, at the age 
of forty-three, forsaking his trade, enter into partnershi 
with the author of the Latter-day Pamphlets, and after. 
wards spend nearly two decades, and considerable sums of 
money, on the construction and launching of a panegyric on 
Friedrich II ? 

If Carlyle was speaking by the card, Neuberg “got 
no shadow of reward, nor sought any.’ Yet by descent 
Neuberg was a Jew,{ and Jews were not likely to be friendly 
to the Sage of Chelsea. Just after Neuberg became Carlyle’s 
volunteer secretary, Carlyle described the Jews in language 
far from flattering : 


A singular People, who could both produce such divine men (he wrote) 
and then could so stone and crucify them; a People terrible from the begin- 
ning! Well, they got Barabbas; and they got, of course, such guidance as 
Barabbas and the like of him could give them; and, of course, they stumbled 
ever downwards and devil-wards, in their truculent, stiff-necked way; and, 
at this hour, after eighteen centuries of sad fortune, they prophetically sing 
‘Ou’ clo!” in all the cities of the world.§ 


The motives of Neuberg remain mysterious, but the 
main facts of his life and of his relations with the Scotch 
historian can be ascertained with reasonable certainty. 
A brief account of Carlyle’s ‘“‘ ghost’ is contained in Mr 
Frederic Boase’s Modern English Biography. Mr. Boase 
refers his readers to, inter alia, the anonymous article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, which itself was partly based on 
one entitled Erinnerungen an Thomas Carlyle, by Friedrich 
Althaus.|| As Althaus’s career is interlinked with Neuberg’s 
and Carlyle’s, it is worth examining. 

Althaus, according to Mr. Boase, was born at Detmold, 


* Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, vii, p. 424. 

+ Froude: Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 449. 

t Mr. D. A. Wilson, the Carlylean specialist, states that Neuberg was & 
Jew. See Dail Mail, August 6, 1918. 

§ Latter-day Pamphlets, i, February 1850, pp. 40-1. 

|| Unsere Zeit, 1881, I, pp. 824-52. 
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Westphalia, on May 14, 1829, and educated at the Univer- 
sities of Bonn, Leipzig and Berlin. He “ resided in England 
about 1855 to death’ and “arranged and catalogued the 
collection of about 60,000 prints of historical portraits at 
Buckingham Palace.” For some time he was German master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and, from 1874 
to his death in 1897, he held the post of Professor of German 
Literature at University College, London. In Unsere Zeit 
of 1881, Althaus reported several conversations he had had 
with Carlyle, including one (see below) in October 1870, 
when, on behalf of a German female friend, he tried to induce 
Carlyle to advertise a pamphlet written by some English 
jurist advocating that Alsace-Lorraine should be annexed 
by Prussia. If Althaus is to be believed, he first made the 
acquaintance of Neuberg in 1865 or 1866, when Althaus 
was engaged in preparing for Unsere Zeit an article on Thomas 
Carlyle, the last volume of whose Frederick had just been 
published. 

This—the first of the two Unsere Zeit articles on Carlyle 
by Althaus—appeared on July 1, 1866. In a footnote 
Althaus mentioned that he had derived much of his material 
from Neuberg, and that Neuberg had been for many years 
a friend of Carlyle, but it is significant that he did not then 
inform the Germans that their ex-countryman had been 
Carlyle’s “ ghost.’’ * 

Thus much for Althaus, of whom more anon. Neuberg 
himself was born near Wiirzburg, Bavaria, on May 21, 1806. 
When a youth he entered the office of an uncle who was 
engaged in trade at Frankfurt-on-Main. From Frankfurt 
he went to Hamburg, where his uncle’s firm had a branch 
business. In 1830 he was despatched to Nottingham ; 
at the lace-making city his employers possessed a shop or 
factory. Some years later Neuberg was taken into partner- 
ship. In 1845—the year of the publication of the Life 
and Letters of Oliver Cromwell—he was naturalized. ‘“ For 
many years,” says the Nottingham and Midland Counties 
Daily Express, “he took an active part in all educational 
movements in Nottingham,” and was “connected with 
the management of the Mechanics’ Institution, the People’s 
College and the School of Art. For a considerable time he 
was the President of the Library and Discussion Class meet- 
ing in one of the rooms of the Mechanics’ Institution.” 


* Unsere Zeit, 1866, II, p. 8. In his introduction, dated ‘‘ November, 1867,” 
to the fifth volume of the German translation of Frederick, Althaus, while stating 
that Neuberg was an intimate friend of Carlyle, does not reveal that Neuberg 
was also Carlyle’s collaborateur. 
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Neuberg was among the audience at Carlyle’s lectures 
on Heroes and Hero-Worship delivered in 1840. When 
Emerson, a personal friend and warm admirer of Carlyle 
visited England in 1847-8, he was entertained by the ex. 
Bavarian. Through Emerson, in the spring of 1848, Neuberg 
was introduced to Carlyle, and on July 22nd of that year 
Mrs. Carlyle was writing to him: “‘ Come and see us when. 
ever you are in London.” * 

The third French Revolution had broken out in the 
previous February. On March 18th there had been a 


rising at Berlin. In June the Neue Preussische Zeitung | 


(afterwards called the Kreuz Zeitung) had been started by 
Bismarck and other Junkers.¢ A violent struggle for power 
between the autocrats and the Liberals of Germany which 
was to end in the decisive victory of the autocrats had 
begun. 

At such a juncture it was to be expected that agents of 
the Hohenzollerns would everywhere become active. The 
Government founded by Friedrich der Grosse and his pre 
decessors seemed destined to be overthrown, and Bismarck 
was but one of its innumerable adherents who rushed to 
the support of the, apparently, tottering throne. It may 
be a coincidence, but it is precisely at this moment that 
Neuberg approached Carlyle, than whom in the British 
Isles there was no writer more likely to support the threatened 
despotism. Carlyle openly scoffed at government by the 
people; his desire to write a biography of Friedrich was 
doubtless known to the numerous Germans who met him.{ 
Moreover, his powers of invective were exceptional, and if 
he accepted Macaulay’s estimate of Friedrich,§ the conse- 
quences might be most unpleasant for the rulers of Prussia ; 
for a comparatively truthful story of the royal bandit would 
strongly appeal to German Liberals and also to the Poles, 
the Hapsburgs, and the French. It would be a sharp 
weapon placed in the hands of the internal and external 
enemies of the Prussian dynasty. 

Neuberg’s acquaintance with Carlyle rapidly ripened 
into friendship. In July 1849 Mrs. Carlyle paid Neuberg 
a visit at Nottingham. During her stay with him, he 
suggested that his dearest wish was to become Carlyle’s 


* Macmillan, August 1884, p. 280. 

+ The first number of the Neue Preussische Zeitung appeared on June 30, 1848. 

t He had begun to think of writing a biography of Friedrich about 1845. 
? '§ It is singular that Macaulay’s Essay on Frederick was not translated 
into German till 1857, the year before the publication of the first two volumes 
of Carlyle's Frederick. 
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“volunteer secretary.” On November 10th Carlyle by 
letter assented : 


I at present stand (he wrote) much in need of such a service. . . .[There is] 
a mass of embroiled papers written last year, and tied up in batches, which have 
been repeatedly on the edge of the fire, which I think 7s their ultimate just 
destination. .. . A man of decisive judgment and insight [is needed]. . . . If 
you have done with your Nottingham affairs and are really free to volunteer 
for what you like, I thought I might as well call your attention in passing.* 


Abandoning his business at Nottingham, Neuberg 
migrated to 25 Church Row, Hampstead, where he lodged 
with Dr. Garth Wilkinson, and he began to perform for 
Carlyle the functions of an unpaid secretary. On February 5, 
1850, he tells his sister that he had “ proposed to him 
(Carlyle) to go to Germany with me (Neuberg)” and that 
Carlyle ‘‘ seemed not at all disinclined.” Carlyle, however, 
hesitated to go, and in the spring of 1850 Neuberg and his 
sister left London for Bonn, where Neuberg remained 
till 1853, studying the life of Friedrich II, and translating 
into German (inter alia) Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. 

In July, 1850, the unexpected death of Sir Robert Peel 
—almost the only English statesman for whom Carlyle 
felt any regard—finally discouraged Carlyle from taking, 
as he seems to have projected, an active part in British 
politics. His thoughts once more turned towards Friedrich, 
but before he decided to enter the unfamiliar ground of 
nilitary history, he wrote John Sterling, published in 1851, 
and dallied with the ideas of composing biographies of the 
Cid and William the Conqueror; but gradually his mind 
reverted to Friedrich. Under January 1852 there occurs 
in his journal the following entry: 


Took to reading about Frederick the Great soon after my return from 
Paris, at which work, with little definite prospect or even object—for I am 
grown very poor in hope and resolution now—TI still continue. . . . Can 
Frederick be my next subject—or what ? f 


Eventually Carlyle made up his mind to visit Germany, 
though “ Frederick,” he opined, ‘“‘ was no sufficient induce- 
ment” to lead him into “such sufferings and expenses.” 
On August 30, 1852, he boarded a Leith steamer, arrived 
at Rotterdam on September Ist, and a few days afterwards 
was received by Neuberg at Bonn. The Apostle of Kultur 


Was over fifty-six years of age before he set foot in the 
Vaterland, * 


* Macmillan, August 1884, pp. 281-2. 
t Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 90. 
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From Bonn he and Neuberg travelled to Frankfurt-on. | 


Main. ‘“ Neuberg,” he informs his wife, ‘‘ guided and guides, 


and does for me as only a third power of courier reinforced | 
by loyalty and friendship could. Bless him! the good | 


and sensible, but wearisome and rather heavy man!” 

Leaving Frankfurt, they visited Homburg, encountering 
there the Duchess of Augustenburg, ‘‘ whose French seemed 
bad and whose German was not clear to me [Carlyle},”} 
Passing through Eisenach “with its Wartburg, wher 
Luther lay concealed translating his Bible,” they journeyed 


to Weimar and were shown over the houses of Goethe and | 


Schiller. The dowager Grand-Duchess, a sister of the 
Czar Nicholas, invited them to dinner. ‘I was very glad,” 
Carlyle observes, “to oblige poor Neuberg, too, by a touch 
of Court Life, which he would not otherwise have seen.”t 
On September 25th, they were at Nieder Rathen, near 
Dresden, and after journeying to some of Friedrich’s battle 
fields they reached Berlin, where they met “ Privy-Councillor 
Abeken of the Foreign Ministry ” § presumably the official 


who in 1870 was to send from Ems the telegram which— } 


fraudulently “ edited ” by Bismarck,— caused on its publica- 
tion the outbreak of the Franco-German War. There, too, 
they conversed with the sycophant Preuss who, between 
1832 and 1834, had published a panegyric on Friedrich II. 
By the middle of October, Carlyle was back in England, 
He had spent some six weeks in the land of Luther, Friedrich, 
Kant, Goethe, Schiller, and—Bismarck. 

The tour in Germany left Carlyle still undecided as to 
what he should do. On December 5th, he ejaculates: 
“ Eheu! Shall I try Frederick, or not try him?” || 

Once more, Neuberg intervened. On December 27th, 
the ex-Bavarian was again in England § and the next year 
(1853), he settled permanently in the suburbs of London 
Ten years later he built for himself New Mount Lodge, 


- — 


Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, where he lived with his | 


widowed sister, Mrs. Adolph Frankau. 


It will be noted that on December 5, 1852, the hook | 


was not yet in Carlyle’s gills, and even in 1854 he was 


* Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 105. 

¢ Ibid., ii, p. 111. 

¢ Ibid., ii, p. 114. 

§ Neuberg to his sister (Macmillan, p. 289). 

|| Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 126. 

| He writes from “‘ Strand” on December 27, 1852, to his sister : “Yesterday, 
Chapman and I took a walk through the parks and Kensington Gardens. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall published Carlyle’s Frederick. 
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writing [September 16th] “I cannot find how to take up 
that miserable Frederick or what on earth to do with it.” * 
On October 25th, there is another despairing entry—‘‘ I 
am weak—a poor, angry-hearted mortal, sick, solitary, 
and altogether foiled. For a week or two past I have been 
to the State Paper Office, in hopes of getting some illumina- 
tion for my dim, dreary, impossible course through the 
‘desert of Brandenburg sand.’ Occasionally it has seemed 
romising. Neuberg,”’ he adds, “ has now been admitted, or 
will be in a day or two, to attend me there, the good man 
having heroically undertaken that piece of charity.” 
If Althaus is to be credited, Carlyle confided to him that 
the “musty room” gave him a frightful headache and 
that Neuberg had been his “ferryman across the straits 
of the State Paper Office.” { It would be instructive to 
know how many hours Carlyle himself spent there and 
in the British Museum Library on Frederick. One thing 
seems to be certain. But for the intervention of Neuberg 
and of Mr. Larkin, the Frederick would have been a very 


| different work from what it is. Carlyle would probably 


have produced a sketch rather than a portrait of the 
Prussian monarch and consequently have done much less 
harm. 

It was in August 1858, when the first two volumes of 
Frederick were in print but not published, that Carlyle 
made another tour through Germany. He received a cordial 
invitation from Baron (afterwards Count) Von Usedom and 
his second wife—a daughter of Sir John Malcolm—to visit 
them in the Isle of Riigen. 

This Baron von Usedom was an intimate friend of the 
Hohenzollern who was afterwards Kaiser Wilhelm I §. 
In the summer of 1858 Neuberg was at Leipzig, but Mr. 
Foxton, a slight acquaintance, offered Carlyle his companion- 
ship, and on August 24th they reached Hamburg, where 
“Neyberg had a man in wait—poor good soul after all !—” 
write’ Carlyle to his wife, ‘to say that he was ready at 
any hour, etc.” || Leaving Foxton behind him, Carlyle— 
piloted by the Baroness von Usedom in person—reached 
the Isle of Riigen. ‘‘The Herr who is at Berlin,” says 
Carlyle in a letter of August 27th, “returns this night. 


* Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 172. 
t Ibid, ii, p. 173. 
t Unsere Zeit, 1881, I, p. 841. 
§ On Von Usedom's position at the Prussian Court, see Bismarck’s Reflections 
and Reminiscences. 
{| Carlyle's Life in London, ii, p. 217. 
VOL, LXXx 58 
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Has made arrangements, etc. Oh, what arrangements! 
and even ‘spoken of it to the Prince of Prussia.’ What js 
also for practice definitely lucky, Neuberg’s letter finds me 
this morning, and he will himself be in Berlin to-morroy 
night, there to wait.” * 

From the Isle of Riigen, where Carlyle discovered Baron 
von Usedom to be a “ fine, substantial, intelligent and good 
man,” + Carlyle went off to Berlin. At Berlin he “found 
the useful Neuberg.” The three—Foxton had _ rejoined 
Carlyle—left Berlin to inspect battlefields. They were 
‘‘ fortified with a general letter from the Prince’s aide-de. 
camp to all Prussian officers whatsoever ”’ and “ at Ciistrin g 
benevolent major did attend us to the field of Zorndorf 
and showed us everything. But in other places the review 
at Liegnitz,” Carlyle complains, “has been fatal to help 
from such quarters.” {| Neuberg, as usual, was very 
energetic. He “is a perfect Issachar for taking labour on 
him,” Carlyle writes from Breslau on September IIth; 
“needs to be led with a strongish curb. Scratchy Foxton 
and he are much more tolerable together. Grease plus 
vinegar, that is the rule.” 

The Silesian battlefields surveyed, the tourists entered 
Bohemia, whose inhabitants greatly displeased Carlyle, 
** Yesterday [September 13th], not one in a hundred of them 
could understand a word of German. They are liars, thieves, 
slatterns, a kind of miserable subter-Irish people—Irish 
with the addition of ill-nature and a disposition decidedly 
disobliging.’’§ 

By Prague they proceeded to Dresden and from Dresden 
to the battlefield of Rossbach. Via Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Ostend they returned to England, arriving on September 22nd. 

Another month had been spent by Carlyle in Germany, 
which he was never again to visit. 

At the beginning of October, the first two volumes of 
Frederick were published. We may be sure that the book 
was well puffed by Hohenzollern agents. 

From 1858 to 1865 Carlyle and his colleagues were 
employed on the remaining volumes. He was not, however, 
too satisfied with his work. On October 12, 1860, with 
unconscious humour, he told Mr. Thomas Erskine that 
Frederick was ‘“‘ not the most pious of my heroes. . . . Why 

* Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 219. 

+ Ibid., ii, p. 220. Bismarck, on the other hand, despised von Usedom s 
intelligence. 

t Ibid., ii, p. 221-2. 

§ Ibid., ii, p. 224. 
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have I not,”’ he asked, “‘ a more pious labour to end with ? ”’* 
In 1862 the third volume was published. The next year 
Carlyle made a special appeal to Neuberg for help. ‘‘ He 
needed,” he says, ‘‘a shove from one who has never yet 
wearied of helping me.” + In January 1865 he—or rather 
the firm, Carlyle, Neuberg, and Larkin—finished perfunc- 
torily the enterprise. “It nearly killed me,” he entered 
in his journal, “it, and my poor Jane’s dreadful illness, 
now happily over.’ { The last volume dealt—most in- 
adequately —with the period between the end of the Seven 
Years’ War and the death of Friedrich. Only one chapter 
was devoted to the partition of Poland by Friedrich, and 
the German women, Catherine II and Maria Theresa ! 

On April 13, 1865, Carlyle took leave of the faithful 
Larkin. ‘‘ Let us,’ he wrote, ‘‘ be thankful we have seen 
the end of it; which, at one time, and indeed more times 
than one, seemed almost desperate! I enclose you a cheque— 
crossed so that nobody can steal it; and need not add that 
if I can ever help you in any honest purpose I gladly will.” § 

Neuberg lived to see the crushing of Austria and the 
defeat of his native Bavaria by Prussia in 1866. Carlyle, 
on August 23, 1866, wrote to him a letter : 


That Germany is to stand on her feet henceforth, (he said) and not be dis- 
membered on the highway; but face all manner of Napoleons and hungry, 
sponging dogs, with clear steel in her hand, and an honest purpose in her heart— 
this seems to me the best news we or Europe have heard for the last forty years or 
more. May the Heavens prosper it! Many thanks also for Bismarck’s photo- 
graph: he has a royal enough physiognomy, and I more and more believe 
him to be a highly considerable man ; perhaps the nearest approach to a Cromwell 
that is well possible in these poor times.|| 


The next year, 1867, Neuberg died. His place at 
Carlyle’s side was taken by Althaus, who completed the 
translation of Frederick into German. On October 1867, 
in January, March and June, 1869, Althaus had long 
interviews with Carlyle, who expatiated at length on the 
services rendered to him by his late unpaid co-partner. At 


* Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, p. 242. 

t Macmillan, p. 295. According to Althaus (Unsere Zeit, 1881, I, p.829) 
ba chapter on the Miller Arnold Trial was based on a monograph of 

euberg. 

t Carlyle’s Life in London, ii, pp. 283-4. 

§ British Quarterly Review, July 1881, p. 81. 

|| Macmillan, p. 295. 

{ His will is at Somerset House. It contains no reference to Carlyle. Had 
Neuberg been a fanatical admirer of the Sage, he would presumably have left 
him something, 
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the last of the above meetings, Carlyle related that he had 
received from a Prussian General a letter thanking him 
enthusiastically for his representation of Friedrich.* 

On July 19, 1870, war broke out between France and 
Germany. The Battle of Sedan was rapidly followed by 
the deposition of Napoleon III and the creation of the 
Third French Republic. In October, Althaus again called 
on Carlyle. Statements by Germans who have flourished 
since the accession of Friedrich der Grosse should be received 
with caution, but Althaus may be left to tell the story of 
the interview in his own words: 


Meanwhile the great year of war, 1870, had taken its world-shaking course, 
and the thought often came to me of once more visiting Carlyle. In the middle 
of October the urgent wish of a German lady, a friend of mine, to publish the 
opinion of an eminent English lawyer on the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was then being much discussed in England, as a pamphlet for the benefit 
of German widows and orphans, gave me an excuse to call. My friend desired, 
if possible, to add a preface, introduction, or confirmatory letter from a man like 
Carlyle. She expressed this wish in a letter to me and enclosed a copy of the 
opinion of the lawyer. I promised to do my best, and after dinner made my 
way one Sunday to Carlyle. ... 


Carlyle was at home and called for me at once to go up. . . I then explained 
the special object of my visit . . . and I read the document [the legal opinion] 
to the end. 


Good, (he said) I agree completely with the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
on the grounds given, and beyond this there is a strong argument which has not 
once been mentioned ; the German derivation of the people who were tom 
from Germany by violence and who yet, I believe, to a great extent, speak German. 

I confirmed this and gave it as my opinion that the re-Germanizing of the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine would, perhaps, be less difficult than it appeared at 
first sight. 

‘*T believe that too,” he said. ‘‘ Everybody now must be proud of being a 
German. But I do not think it would serve any good purpose if I wrote about 
these things. Most people seem agreed about it. So far as I can judge, not more 
than one in a hundred in England is for France. And then the issue of the war 
is certain. No outsider can do anything to help or to hinder it. Never, a8 
far as I know, have sons of Adam been so completely, so hopelessly beaten as 
the French.” 

“*. . . My trouble,” adds Althaus, ‘“‘to get Carlyle to demonstrate openly 
his sympathy for the new Germany in its fight for existence against France 
seemed to have been in vain. But it only appeared to be so. For a few weeks 
later, to my great and joyful surprise, the Times published his well-known letter 
dated November 11 (sic), 1870, which in greater detail followed almost exactly 
the lines of our talk.” Tf 


Carlyle’s letter appeared in The Times on November 18, 
1870. a little over three weeks after Bazaine’s capitulation 
at Metz. The concluding words of it were: 


* Unsere Zeit, 1881, p. 842. 
t Unsere Zeit, 1881, pp. 843, et seq. 
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That noble, patient, deep, pious, and solid Germany should be at length 
welded into a nation and become Queen of the Continent instead of vapouring, 
vain-glorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless, and over-sensitive France, 
seems to me the hopefullest public fact that has occurred in my time. 


Very naturally, Carlyle was at once thanked by the 
Prussian Ambassador in London, Count Bernstorff. 

On May 10, 1872, Augusta, the wife of the newly created 
German Emperor, received Carlyle in audience at Prussia 
House, Carlton House Terrace, and spoke honeyed words to 
him, while in February 1874, her consort bestowed on 
him, the Prussian ‘* Order of Merit.” 

The next year, 1875, Carlyle celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. Among letters congratulating hi came one 
from Bismarck himself. ‘‘ As you,” he said, ‘ introduced 
Schiller to your countrymen, so you have placed before 
the Germans our great Prussian King in his full figure, like 
a living statue.” * There was, however, a fly in this oint- 
ment, Intentionally or by mistake, Bismarck congratulated 
Carlyle on the seventieth, not the eightieth anniversary 
of his birth. 

The answer of Carlyle to the Man of Blood, Iron, and 
Fraud is sad reading : 


What you deign to say of my poor History of your great King, Friedrich 
(he replied), seems to me the most pertinent and flattering utterance I have yet 
anywhere heard on that subject ; and I am truly proud of it from such a quarter. 
... I shall continue to wish for you... that God may grant you years and strength 
to fulfil, or carry beyond risk of failure, the grand and salutary enterprise in 
which you have already gone so far, in sight of all the world. 


Sartor RESARTUS 


* New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, edited by Alexander Carlyle, ii, p. 319. 
T Ibid., ii, p. 322. 


THE POLITICAL PLIGHT OF SCOTLAND | 


WHEN the results of the recent General Election are 
analysed, it becomes obvious that the process of emanci- 
pation from the dictatorship of Mr. Lloyd George travelled 
from south to north, becoming weaker as it progressed 
northwards until, in Scotland, it stopped abruptly. This 
is a serious phenomenon for Scotland and Scotsmen, to 


say nothing of Scotswomen who nowadays have the vote, | 
and there is not a little searching of hearts in Conservative _ 


circles on our side of the Border. 

How did it come about? Why did we, who pride 
ourselves on intelligence at least equal to southern standards, 
fail to pull our weight at this grave national crisis? Why 
did Scotland leave England in the lurch? If Englishmen 
are asking this question, Scotsmen are doing no less, 

The explanation of the political disaster that overtook 
us in the north lies in the deplorable and demoralizing fact 
that outside two constituencies there was a Coalition “ Pact,” 
and not unnaturally the mass of electors, being offered no 
choice between—to borrow a Disraelian phrase—“ the 
organized hypocrisy”? of the Coalition and one or other 
brand of Radicalism or Socialism, preferred the unknown, 
which might be dangerous to a régime they knew and 
regarded as detestable. That is in plain English what 
happened up here—a fact that must be faced because it 
will happen again should the circumstances be repeated. 

By the Redistribution Act of 1917, a far greater change 
was made in Scottish than in English constituencies. 
Counties were somewhat arbitrarily amalgamated with 
adjoining counties to form new and larger constituencies, 
and smaller boroughs formerly grouped together as separate 
electoral units were merged into the counties in which 
they happened to lie. By this process there was an immense 
increase in the representation of the huge community of 
which Glasgow is the centre, and as 20 per cent. of the 
Lanarkshire vote consists of the implacable Irish—not in 
the least mollified by the Coalition surrender to Sinn Fein 
—that happened which should have been foreseen but 
might have been obviated had a more intelligent and bolder 
policy been adopted by those in authority in Conservative 
and Unionist Councils. If it be true, as I am informed, 
that a “‘ deal’? was made whereby Lloyd-George Liberals 
were allowed to retain from twenty to. thirty seats in England 
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on the assumption that there was “‘a Lloyd-George vote” 
in Scotland of which Conservative candidates would reap 
the benefit, all one can say is that our party gave 
“ninepence for fourpence”’ or even less. 

The Central Conservative and Unionist Associations, 
both in the east and west of Scotland—in casting about 
for explanations of their dismal failure—attribute the Labour 
victory to the continued unemployment, to the existing 
housing conditions, and to the rooted conviction of too 
many electors that they would, by voting Labour, recover 
a year’s rent. There is no doubt some force in this con- 
tention. The judicial decision of the House of Lords on 
the Rent Restriction Act was both untimely and unpopular, 
and lent itself to easy misrepresentation. But this is not 
the whole story. Scottish Unionists have, speaking gener- 
ally, been painfully slack. Political propaganda was neces- 
sarily suspended during the war, but that is no reason why 
Unionists should have remained asleep since the Armistice, 
leaving the field open to every form of hostile activity and 
allowing a class war to develop under their noses which 
they made no attempt to counteract. In truth—and this 
is the key to the recent débacle—the Scottish Unionist 
Association was largely in the hands of wholehearted sup- 
porters of the Coalition, who vetoed all independent Con- 
servative action. They doubtless meant well, but with 
the rapidly rising resentment all over the country against 
the Lloyd-George dictatorship and against the somewhat 
abject attitude of ‘‘ Unionist leaders” in Parliament—they 
were clearly heading for the rocks. There was no pre- 
paration, no propaganda, no assertion of Unionist principles 
either from the platform or in the Press. Scotland is 
Presbyterian and, though Liberal, is fundamentally Unionist. 
There is a blood relationship between Scotland and Ulster. 
Scotland can, therefore, only look upon the conduct of 
her “ Unionist’? Members of Parliament during the past 
year with a sense of eternal shame. Most of them played 
a miserable part over the shameful surrender of December 
1921, Only three, namely, Admiral Adair, Mr. Gideon 
Murray and Sir Alexander Sprot, voted against this Irish 
infamy. Not one conspicuous Scotsman outside Parlia- 
ment raised a note of protest at any stage of the capitula- 
tion to those officially described as “ Murder Gangs.” 

It will doubtless be pointed out by the apologists of 
apathy and inertia that one of the three Scottish members 
1 have mentioned lost his seat. Yes, he did suffer 
In the common catastrophe, but everyone in touch with 
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rank-and-file opinion in Scotland realizes that it was 
“ Coalitionism ’”” that caused this calamity by deliberately 
killing popular enthusiasm. Some leading Unionist news. 
papers of Scotland, despite a fine record of Unionism behing 
them, went “‘ bald-headed”’ for the Coalition, and daily 


preached what the National Review calls ‘‘ the Downing Street 


gospel” of the indispensableness of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
irreplaceable colleagues. They went far between them to 
ham-string the Unionist Party, and profound was the disgust 
of all our keenest partisans when the bulk of the Scottish 
‘Unionist members were found at the historical meeting of 


the Carlton Club last October voting against Mr. Bonar Law! | 
To make matters worse, the Scottish Whip, Sir John | 


Gilmour, actually signed the panegyric subsequently issued 
from No. 11 Downing Street on the dethroned despot, 
a proceeding that had a disastrous effect. The Earl 
of Balfour and Sir Robert Horne, the two most 
influential of Scottish Unionists, hob-nobbed at Glasgow 
with Mr. Lloyd George during the General Election, 
in the congenial company of Lord Birkenhead, sub 
sequently adjourning to Whittinghame for a week-end, 
Such episodes had a lamentable effect on the man in the 
street, while it made our shrewd and sensible women imagine 
that “‘ politics is all humbug.” 

“Coalition and nothing but Coalition” was the watch- 
word of Unionist Headquarters, under the influence of the 
panic inspired by the Socialist menace which, be it said, 
was made immeasurably more formidable by having nothing 
but an emasculated cause to fight against. These wiseacres 
seriously supposed that by a combination of themselves 
and Lloyd-George Liberals they could stem the avalanche. 


They entirely failed to appreciate the intense dislike through- | 


out the constituencies of the Coalition and everything 
connected with it, especially its leader and the corrupt 


clique that surrounded him. In half the Scottish constitu | 


encies there were no Unionist candidates, so that Unionists 
were practically disfranchised, and every obstacle was 
offered to the candidature of any independent Conservative. 
The Coalition-Liberal vote, needless to say, proved to be 
a negligible factor when it came down to business. Scareely 
any Liberals voted for Conservatives, while practically all 
Coalition-Liberal candidates derived 75 per cent. of their 
poll from Conservative votes. Was there ever such mess! 
The vaunted Coalition compact was a cowardly and futile 
policy, bartering solid Conservative support against non 
existent Liberal votes. 
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Are we Scottish Unionists prepared to sit down under 
this blight, or are we going to make an effort to pull ourselves 
together and emancipate ourselves from the inept influences 
that have landed us in a worse mess than we have been 
in for a quarter of acentury ? There is a still small attempt 
to resuscitate the Unionist Party in Scotland, but so terrified 
are many persons who like to think themselves “ Unionists ” 
of the Labour Bogey, that they continue suggesting “ getting 
all the Moderates together,” by which they mean nominating 
any invertebrate who, having no definite convictions on 
any subject, will vote that black is white or white is black 
according as he may be directed by the official Whips, 
should he fluke into Parliament. Surely we have suffered 
sufficiently already at the hands of these spurious 
“Moderates” who will support any policy, however rotten 
or perilous to the country, so long as it comes from “ the 
right people.” They would nationalize everything and 
confiscate capital provided they were asked to do so by 
their own leaders and there were enough ‘“ Honours ” 
to jsalve their consciences. The one effective method of 
fighting Socialism is not by any colourable imitation 
of it, under the guise of ‘‘ compromise,” but by exposing 
its absurdities and giving British trade a chance, by 
reviving prosperity and employment. Only a strong 
Unionist Government that is neither afraid or ashamed of 
its principles can do these things which, in their turn, 
would gain for it the confidence of the nation and give the 
Government that permanence that alone will enable it to 
carry out its policy. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
working men who voted Socialist would rapidly rally in 
support of an administration which showed by its actions 
that it was worthy of popular support. Socialism may be 
the wolf, but no man has given it a greater impulse than 
Mr. Lloyd George, and when we look over his record, back 
to Limehouse days, one cannot help feeling that there is 
— amount of the wolf about him—the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Nothing but harm has accrued to the Unionist Party 
by its association with the ex-Prime Minister, and its single 
hope of salvation lies in completely breaking with him, 
leaving him free to return to the fold to which he properly 
belongs—whether it be inhabited by sheep or by wolves. 
The recent “ Unionist Leaders” were incapable of coping 
with any person so slim who got the better of them on all 
occasions. It is, of course, generally pleasant to see one’s 
friends in office, but not when they are compelled to divest 
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themselves of their proper raiment and to do the bidding 
of a Radical task-master. Such conduct on their part ig 
liable to misconstruction by the democracy and in Scotland 
it was interpreted as an indication that nothing mattered, 
so long as certain politicians proved themselves to he 
indispensable by exhibiting their ineptness. But for the 
Die-Hards, this humiliation would have lasted indefinitely 
and it is melancholy to note how small a part Scottish 
politicians and Scottish journalists played last year in 
liberating Unionism from the toils. 

However, thanks to the admirable example of English 


Conservatives in casting off the Welsh dictatorship, Scotland | 


has secured a breathing space during which Scottish 
Unionists have the opportunity of putting their house in 
order. Their first duty is to be true to their own principles, 
Our Time Servers should remember that they have nothing 
to gain by discarding them. They cannot compete as 
demagogues either with Radicals or with Socialists. They 
can only hope for the support of those who detest these 
doctrines on account of the injury they inflict on every 
class in the community. Our immediate task is to select 
staunch Conservative and Unionist candidates in as many 
constituencies as possible, and to organize decent propa 
ganda by men who can proclaim the faith that is in them 


in effective and convincing fashion. As a preliminary | 


practical measure, I would suggest to those in authority 
in our party in Scotland that the Duke of Northumberland 
should be invited to address a series of meetings at Scottish 
political centres. I believe his admirably reasoned, dis 
passionate and thought-provoking speeches would make a 
peculiar appeal to the intelligence of Scottish electors of 
all parties. We must get on a move of some kind ; Scotland 
must wake up. We cannot consent that a Scottish Prime 
Minister should almost exclusively rely for support on 
English Members of Parliament. 
GEORGE ScoTT 


| 
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Just fifty years ago, on October 10, 1872, there died in 
London a very gallant little lady, who for over forty years 
had followed the fortunes of the British Army in four 
continents in peace and war. The name of Juana Smith 
is scarcely remembered now, but seventy years ago she 
and her husband, Sir Harry Smith, the victor of Aliwal, 
were famous throughout the empire, and her name is still 
commemorated by the South African town of Ladysmith, 
a name borne proudly enough on the colours of many a 
regiment to-day. The story of her life is a romance of 
love and danger, which reads almost like a fairy tale. 
Married to her soldier husband after the storming of Badajoz 
in 1812, when she was but fourteen years old, she went 
with him through the remainder of the Peninsular War, 
sharing his fatigues, his privations, and often his dangers. 
She accompanied him to the Low Countries in 1815, and 
marched with him to Paris after the victory of Waterloo. 
Fate took them next to Scotland, to Canada, to Jamaica, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and from the Cape to India, 
where Juana Smith was again under fire in the Sikh wars. 
From India Sir Harry and his wife returned to the Cape, 
he as Governor-General, and their wanderings ended in 
1852, when he relinquished that office and was appointed 
to a command at home. For over forty years the name 
of Juana Smith was a household word throughout the 
Army, rivalling in fame that of her very famous husband. 
The Odyssey of their life together in storm and sunshine, 
as true a romance as ever was written, was given to the 
a in 1901 in the vivid autobiography of Sir Harry 
mith, 

Juana Maria de los Dolores de Leon was born in the 
Spanish city of Badajoz on March 27, 1798. Educated 
i a convent, she was destined to live a life very different 
to that which one may suppose her parents to have planned 
for her. In 1809, when she was eleven years of age, she 
saw the British troops in her native town, and a_ short 
year afterwards she witnessed the entry of the French. 
She lived through the horror of three sieges, the last of 
which ended on that dreadful night of April 6, 1812, when, 
after one of the most desperate escalades ever made by 
any troops, the British took the town. But those troops, 
who had covered themselves with glory in the assault, 
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covered themselves with shame in the hour of victo 
Breaking loose from all control, they committed deeds of 


cruelty and destruction which remained for years ag al 


horrible memory to all who witnessed them. But thi 
day of riot was to give to Juana de Leon a husband with 
whom she was to find a perfect happiness for over fift 
years. The story of how she and her husband met fy 
the first time is told by Sir John Kincaid, then a Captain 
in the 95th Rifles, in his book Random Shots of a Rifleman, 


I was conversing with a friend the day after at the door of his tent, when 
we observed two ladies coming from the city, who made directly towards Us; 


they both seemed young, and when they came near, the elder of the two threw | 


back her mantilla to address us, showing a remarkably fine figure with fin 
features ; but her sallow, sunburnt and careworn, though still youthful, coun. 
tenance showed that in her “the time for tender thoughts and soft endear. 
ments had fled away and gone.” 

She at once addressed us in that confident, heroic manner so characteristic 
of the high-bred Spanish maiden, told us who they were—the last of an ancient 
and honourable house—and referred to an officer of high rank in the Army, 
who had been quartered there in the days of her prosperity, for the truth of 
her tale. 

Her husband, she said, was a Spanish officer in a distant part of the king- 
dom; he might, or he might not, still be living. But yesterday she and this 
her young sister were able to live in affluence and in a handsome house: to-day 
they knew not where to lay their heads, where to get a change of raiment or 
@ morsel of bread. Her house, she said, was a wreck; and, to show the in- 
dignities to which they had been subjected, she pointed to where the blood 
was still trickling down their necks, caused by the wrenching of their ear-rings 
through the flesh by the hands of worse than savages, who would not take 
the trouble to unclasp them. 

For herself, she said, she cared not; but for the agitated and almost 
unconscious maiden by her side, whom she had but lately received over from 
the hands of her conventual instructresses, she was in despair and knew not 
what to do; and that in the rapine and ruin which was at that moment 
desolating the city, she saw no security for her but the seemingly indelicate 
one she had adopted—of coming to the camp and throwing themselves on 
the protection of any British officer who would afford it ; and so great, she 
said, was her faith in our national character, that she knew the appeal would 
not be made in vain nor the confidence abused. Nor was it made in vain! 
Nor could it be abused, for she stood by the side of an angel! A being more 
transcendingly lovely I had never before seen—one more amiable I have nevet 
yet known. 

Fourteen summers had not yet passed over her youthful countenance, 
which was of a delicate freshness—more English than Spanish ; her face, 
though not perhaps rigidly beautiful, was nevertheless so remarkably hand: 
some and so irresistibly attractive, surmounting a figure cast in Natures 
fairest mould, that to look at her was to love her; and I did love her, but I 
never told my love, and a more impudent fellow stepped in and won her. But 
I was happy, for in him she found such a one as her loveliness and her ” 
fortunes claimed—a man of honour and a husband in every way worthy 0 
her. 

Guided by a just sense of rectitude, an innate purity, @ singleness of purpose 


i 
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which defied malice, and a soul that soared above circumstances, she became 
like the adored of the camp and of the drawing-room, and eventually the 
Mimired associate of princes. She yet lives, in the affections of her gallant 
husband, in an elevated situation in life, a pattern to her sex and everybody’s 
peau-ideal of what @ wife should be. 


The “ more impudent fellow’? was Harry Smith, then 
a brother Captain in the 95th Rifles and Brigade-Major 
of the 2nd Brigade of the famous Light Division. He 
spoke out and won the prize, and Juana de Leon found 
in him the protector she sought. 

To tell in detail the story of the first two years of their 
married life would be to write again the history of the 


| Peninsular War. ‘The years were filled with all the chances 


of a campaign, with storm and sunshine, bivouacs and 
marches, days of ease and days of real privation, and ever 
and again those moments of parting which only a soldier’s 
wife can fully understand; and through all went Juana 
Smith, still but a child in years, with a cheerfulness and 
courage which never wavered. There was fighting enough— 
Salamanca and Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nive, Nivelle, Orthez 
and Toulouse, besides a host of lesser combats of which 
the names are scarcely now remembered, for the Light 
Division was something of a corps d’élite in Wellington’s 
army and never lacked employment. There were days 
of dreadful suspense, moments of agony when a false 
rumour of her husband’s death was brought to her, and 
the supreme joy of reunion when the danger was past. 
There were times when Juana herself was actually under 
fire, and often the horrible sight of the field of a recent 
battle still covered with the dead and dying. There were 
days of gaiety in Madrid, and happy quarters in other 
towns, and there were days of real hardship and privation, 
such as on the retreat from Burgos in 1812, even the 
miseries of which could only once draw tears from the 
gallant girl For two years, wherever went the Light 
Division, there also went Juana Smith, sharing all that 
befell them, the adored idol of every soldier in the Division. 
_ In April 1814 peace succeeded war, and for a short 
time all was joy, but for a short time only. In May 1814 
Harry Smith was appointed Deputy Adjutant-General to 
General Ross’s force, which was to embark in the Gironde 
Immediately for service in America. Then came that 
struggle which every ambitious soldier meets at some time 
if he has taken a wife. To refuse the appointment was 
to ruin a career: to accept was to leave his wife alone; 
and for Juana Smith separation meant more than for many 
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another woman. Her home, her relatives were al] gone; 
she would go to England as a foreigner and a stranger 
not even knowing the language of the people. But sh 
would not stand in the path of her husband’s advance: 
ment, and it was decided that she should sail for England 
with the friends she had made during the war, and stg 
in London to learn the English tongue, for at that time, | 
besides her native Spanish she spoke only French and f 
Portuguese. The bitterness of parting came and passed: 
Harry Smith sailed for America, while his wife travelled | 
for the first time to the land that was to become her home | 
there to wait as patiently as might be for her husband | 


return. One cannot but pity her, alone in what wast} j 


her a foreign country, while the chances of war might at | 
any moment take from her the one man on whom her al 
depended. 

Harry Smith was present at the Battle of Bladensbuy 
on August 24, 1814, and at the subsequent burning ¢ 
Washington. He was then sent home with despatches, 
and landed at Portsmouth towards the end of September, 
Then came the joy of reunion with his wife. 


We held each other (he wrote) in an embrace of love few can ever have 
known, cemented by every peculiarity of our union and the eventful scenes 
of our lives. Oh, you who enter into holy wedlock for the sake of connections— | 
tame, cool, amiable, good, I admit—you cannot feel what we did. That moment 
of our lives was worth the whole of your apathetic ones for years. 


Harry Smith was as great a lover as he was gallant a | 
soldier. Then followed a short three months of perfect 
happiness. Juana Smith was presented by her husband 
to his father and sisters, and he tells with honest pride | 
the impression her beauty and vivacity made on all who 
met her, and the affection she inspired among his relations. | 
But separation was to come again very soon. In September | 
1814 General Ross had, against his better judgment, made | 
an unsuccessful attempt on Baltimore and had lost his 
life in the fight, and the Government resolved to send out 
another force to America under Sir Edward Pakenham, 
Harry Smith being appointed Assistant-Adjutant-General 
In November he parted from his wife again, having this 
time the one comfort that now at least she was know 
and beloved by all his kindred. ; 

The expedition was a failure, Sir Edward himself being | 
killed in the attack on New Orleans and Sir John Lambert | 
succeeding to the command. In February 1815 new 
reached the forces that the preliminaries of peace betwee?) 
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Great Britain and America had been signed, and in March 
the treaty was ratified. The troops were withdrawn im- 
mediately, Harry Smith landing once more in England 
at the end of that month. In his absence his wife had 
peen living at his father’s house at Whittlesey, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and thither he posted in all haste to experience 


| once again the joy of meeting the woman he loved. In 
May Harry Smith was off again, having been appointed 


Brigade-Major of Sir John Lambert’s brigade in the Low 


Countries. But this time there was no pain of parting, 
for his wife went with him. ‘‘ My wife,” he wrote, “ was 
| delighted to be once more in campaigning trim.” They 


| joined the brigade to which he had been posted at Ghent. 
On June 16th they marched from Ghent and halted on 


the 17th at Epinay. At daylight on the 18th Harry Smith 
and his wife parted, he to march to Waterloo, she to ride 
to Brussels to wait in silent suspense the fortunes of the 
day. During that fateful day she with other women, 
servants, and a crowd of stragglers, were ordered to move 
from Brussels to Antwerp, and there on the 19th they 
heard that a battle had been fought and won. At three 
o'clock on the morning of the 20th Juana Smith set forth 
to find her husband, only to be assured by some soldiers 
of the 95th, whom she met on the road, “that Brigade 


Major Smith of the 95th had been killed.”” Overwhelmed 


with grief, she began to search the field of battle in hopes 
of finding her husband’s body, when she met an officer, 
an old acquaintance of the Peninsula days, who assured 
her that he was with his brigade at Bavay, alive and not 
even wounded. Scarcely believing that news so happy 
could be true, she pushed on to Mons, which she reached 
at midnight, having been in the saddle since three that 
morning. The next day she reached Bavay, there to find 


' her husband alive and unhurt. Together they marched 
_ to Paris, and were billeted for a time at Neuilly, Harry 


Smith becoming Assistant-Quartermaster-General of the 


| 6th Division under Sir Lowry Cole, and receiving for his 


services at Waterloo the Companionship of the Bath and 
the Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel. In the autumn they 
moved to St. Germain, where stag-hunting provided sport 
enough. After the conclusion of the treaty of peace the 
British Army of Occupation was reduced in size, and Harry 
Smith rejoined his regiment near Paris. Then misfortune 


_ Came: for three days his beloved wife lay between life 
and death. “TI had encountered many previous difficulties, 
| dangers and disasters,” he wrote, “but never aught like 
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this.” But she made a gallant fight and recovered, ang 
life was gay again. In February 1816 Harry Smith quitte 
his regiment once more on being appointed Town-Major 
of Cambrai, an appointment which he held until 18} 
These were two years full of happiness. The Duke 


Headquarters were in the town, and life was made up off 
a round of sport and gaiety, of hunting and coursing, | 


dances and dinners, and in all the garrison there was nop 
more popular than Juana Smith. 

In October 1818 the occupation came to an end, ani 
Harry Smith rejoined his regiment at Shorncliffe, movin 
shortly afterwards to Gosport. In September 1819 the 
battalion went by sea from Portsmouth to Leith, and 
marched thence to Glasgow to restore order during the 
industrial troubles. Juana Smith followed the regiment 
in another ship, and “ arrived,’ says her husband, “in 
Leith roads in time to join my company on the march,” 
So bad for a time were conditions in Glasgow that she 
was compelled to live in barracks, and finally to remove to 
Edinburgh. But things were soon quiet again, and Ha 
Smith and his wife remained in Glasgow till 1825, he being 
again appointed to the staff, and during their six yeas 
there they met with much kindness and made many friends, 
In 1825 they rejoined the regiment in Downpatrick, sailing 
on July 30th of that year for Nova Scotia, which they 
reached on September Ist. Here Harry Smith was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Sir James Kempt, the Governor, relin- 
quishing the appointment in January 1827 on leaving 
Nova Scotia to take up the duties of Deputy-Quartermaster- 


General in Jamaica. He and his wife remained in Jamaica | 


for a year, during which time there was a serious outbreak 
of yellow fever, which they both escaped, and in July 182 
he received intimation that he had been appointed Deputy: 
Quartermaster-General at the Cape of Good Hope. h 


— 


December of that year they landed at Liverpool, to stay | 
one short month in England before sailing again for a new | 


continent. 

In January 1829 Harry Smith and his wife left England 
once more, not to return for eighteen years. On arrival at 
the Cape he took up the duties of Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General and Commandant of the garrison of Cape Tow 
under his old divisional commander, Sir Lowry Cole, wh 
was then Governor. Nearly six years of peace and greal 
happiness followed; there was hunting and _ shooting 
be had in plenty and many friends. Towards the end 4 
1834 these haleyon days were overshadowed by the stom 
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cloud of the Kaffir War, and on January 1, 1835, Harry 
Smith bade ‘“ Good-bye ” to his wife for six months, and 
started on his famous ride to Grahamstown, a distance of 
six hundred miles, which he covered in six days. The 
Kafr War ran its course, Harry Smith gaining fresh dis- 
tinction in the field, while: Juana waited impatiently in 


the little house at Rondebosch for the day when she could 


join him again. On June 11th he was left at King William’s 
Town as Governor of the newly constituted province of 
Queen Adelaide. King William’s Town was nothing but 
a ruin, but it was good enough for his gallant wife, who 


' at once set off to join him, and on June 24th they met at 


Fort Willshire, half-way between Grahamstown and King 
William’s Town. 


On the day we were to meet (he wrote), so punctual were we both that 
her wagon and my escort appeared on the heights at either side of Fort Will- 
shire at the same moment, and we were again united in gratitude to Almighty 


God. 


The next day they returned together to King William’s 
Town, where his “‘ dear campaigning wife was again under 
canvas, surrounded by all the circumstances of war.” 

Till January 1836 they remained in their seat of govern- 
ment, Harry Smith striving ably and whole-heartedly for 
the settlement and civilization of the new province, and 
then, when all seemed well, the Government at home, 
having suddenly decided to abandon the province of Queen 
Adelaide, removed Harry Smith from the administration, 
replacing him on the frontier by Captain Andries Stocken- 
strom. It was a bitter blow to him and to his wife, who 
had given so much of their best to the work of establishing 
order and spreading civilization in the province. But to 
obey was the only course, and, quitting King William’s 
Town, to the real sorrow of the Kaffirs, for whom they had 
done so much, Harry and Juana Smith returned to Cape 
Town, there to spend four and a half years more until 
fortune took them to another continent. 

In 1840 Harry Smith was appointed Adjutant-General 
of the Queen’s forces in India, and he and his wife embarked 
at Cape Town for their new home on June 4th, taking 
with them the lasting friendship of all whom they had 
known in the colony. When they landed in India the 
Afghan War was on the verge of breaking out, and Harry 
Smith had hopes of being appointed to a command in the 
field, hopes which were not however realized, for he was 
ordered to Simla to take up his duties as Adjutant-General, 
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and for three years he remained at the Army Headquarter, 
Both he and his wife became the firmest friends with th, 
family of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls 
whom he describes as “one of the best men of busines | 
I ever served, with a warm heart and a degree of honesty ' 
of purpose never exceeded.” Of the friendship ire 
his wife and Lady Nicolls he wrote: 


Her ladyship and daughters and my wife possessed a union of hearts anj 
feelings which gradually increased until, on the death of Lady Nicolls, om 
important link of that chain of union was snapped, but is now riveted in th 
most fervent affection for the daughters. 


In July of 1843 Sir Jasper was succeeded by Sir Hugh 
Gough, and Harry Smith and his wife went down to Caleutts 
to meet the new chief. Before long he was in the fied 
again, for in December of that year war broke out in Gwalior, 
and once more Juana Smith took the field too, as in the 
old days of the Peninsula or Waterloo, but this time she 
went as the wife of a Major-General commanding a division, 
On December 29th she was present and under fire at the 
Battle of Maharajpore. 


Juana (wrote her husband) was under a heavy cannonade with Lady G,, 
Miss G., and a Mrs. Curtis on their elephants. Juana has this command of 
Amazons, and as she was experienced and they young, her command was any- 
thing but satisfactory. 


For his services at Maharajpore Harry Smith was created 
a Knight Commander of the Bath, and Lady Smith became 
the proper title of this Amazon commander. 

For a short time Sir Harry, as we must now call him, 
resumed his duties at Headquarters at Simla, but in Noven- 
ber 1845 the Sikh War broke out, and he was again given 
the command of a division in the field. The campaign 
was not long. In December 1845 were fought the Battles. 
of Moodkee and Ferozeshah, and on January 28, 1846, | 
Sir Harry, in an independent command, won the brilliant | 
victory of Aliwal, the culminating point of his career % 
a soldier. A month later came the final victory of Sobraom, 
and the war ended. For his services at Aliwal Sir Harry | 
received the Grand Cross of the Bath, a baronetcy aud | 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

In July of that same year he and his wife moved 10 
Cawnpore, where Sir Harry had command of a division. 
“She will leave the hills,” he wrote, ‘“ before cold, contraty 
to sense but in strict usage with her unvaried attachment. 
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In March 1847 they sailed for England, and landed at 
Southampton on April 29th, after an absence of eighteen 


rs. 
"Tingland was very ready to welcome the returning 
General and his lady, and for the short time they were at 
home Sir Harry and his wife found themselves the heroes 
of the hour. They were féted everywhere, at Southampton, 
in London, at Ely, at Cambridge, and at Whittlesey, Sir 
Harry’s birthplace. Through all this joy his wife went 
with him just as she had shared his hours of hardship and 


danger in the field. We catch a glimpse of her now and 


then. ‘‘She is now a pleasant, comfortable-looking dame 
with mild manners and a soft, sweet voice,’’ wrote Professor 
Sedgwick on the occasion of their visit to Cambridge. 
“General Sir Harry Smith was the great lion of the even- 
ing,” wrote Lord Malmesbury of a dinner in London. 
“He is a little old man, very clever-looking. She is a 
Spanish woman, and has been very handsome.” 

In the midst of this rejoicing Sir Harry was called to 
a sterner life again, for he was appointed Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in September 1847 he and his 
wife arrived at Portsmouth to embark, being entertained 
there on the 16th by the regiments of the old Light Division. 
In replying to the toast of ‘“‘ Lady Smith,” Sir Harry 
thanked the officers for the honour done to his wife, “‘a 
wife,’ he said, “‘who has participated in almost every 
one of the gallant actions on your colours; who had been 
three times besieged in her native city, and, after being 
finally rescued, has followed me through the four quarters 
of the globe.” On September 24th they embarked at 
Portsmouth, and anchored in Table Bay on December Ist. 
They had many old friends in the colony, and the welcome 
they received was as hearty as it was sincere. At a banquet 
given in their honour Judge Menzies proposed the toast 
of “Harry Smith and his wife,” greeting them not as the 
new Governor and his lady, but as old and intimate friends. 
The five years of Sir Harry’s governorship, from 1847 
to 1852, was not a happy time. There were many troubles 
in the country, political as well as military. The Kaffirs 
were at war when he landed; the Boers, who had trekked 
north of the Orange River, were disaffected; there was 
an outcry in Cape Colony over an attempt to land convicts 
there; there was unrest and bitterness on the question of 
a Representative Assembly ; and finally in 1850 the Kaffir 
War broke out again. Sir Harry was ubiquitous ; wherever 
there was trouble thither he went, and thither too went 
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his undaunted wife. Whether Sir Harry’s administratio, | 


was a failure or not, it is not within the province of thi hie 
article to discuss, but, be that as it may, early in 199! nativ 
he was relieved of his command and recalled to England} and. 
and on April 17, 1852, he and his wife embarked at Cape! of H 


Town. They had a great farewell: triumphal arches wer 
erected in the streets and their carriage dragged by the 
cheering populace, while Juana Smith sat by her husband's 
side in tears. But before they left the Cape there had 
sprung up two towns whose names still keep their memory 
alive: Harrismith, founded in 1849, and the yet mor 
famous Ladysmith, founded in 1851. Two and twenty | 
years ago the name of Ladysmith was on every tongue, 
and though perhaps the fame of that defence is already 
dimmed by the lapse of years and overshadowed by the 


glory of more recent battles, yet it can never wholly die ; 


while the British regiments still bear their honours 
their colours; and it is very fitting that the name of this 
gallant lady, who witnessed some of the finest feats of 
British arms, should be linked for ever with one as honourable 
as any. 

Of their later years there is but little to tell. Sir Hary 
and his wife landed at Portsmouth on June 1, 1852, and 
for the first six months of their life in England they settled 
at Havant. On January 21, 1853, Sir Harry was appointed 
to command the Western Military District, and they 
removed to Government House, Devonport, where they 
became universally popular. On September 29, 1854, Sir 
Harry was transferred to the Northern and Midland District 
at Manchester, where they remained until his command 


expired in September 1859. Here again they won the 
hearts of all with whom they came in contact, and, when 


they quitted Manchester, they left behind them a memoty | 


of kindness and simplicity that endeared them to all 
From Manchester they moved to London, where the 
Odyssey of their wanderings was to end. On October 12, 
1860, after a life of seventy-three years, of which fifty-four 
were spent in almost uninterrupted employment, Sir Harry 
died, and the union of two gallant and loving hearts, 
which had stood the test of fifty eventful years, was 
snapped at last. Sir Harry was buried in the cemetery of 
his native town. Juana Smith lived on for twelve yeals 
more, till on October 10, 1872, her journeying ended, she 
was laid beside her husband in his last resting-place 4 
Whittlesey. 

So ended as true a tale of loyal, unswerving love a8 


Were | 
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was ever written, and if there is something that is pathetic 


' in the story of the Spanish girl exiled for ever from her 
native land, yet there is much more that is very noble 
| and very happy in the romance of the love and adventures 


and Juana Smith. 
of Harry A. J. K. Pigorr 


TWO DAYS IN DUBLIN 


On December 6, 1922, the Irish Free State was by lay | 


established. I was in Belfast when this momentous event 
took place, and I learnt there that the last British soldie 
was to leave Dublin on the 17th. The Sinn Fein ney. 
papers on both sides of the Irish Sea assured everybody 
that that day would be a day of universal rejoicing in the 
Free State capital, so I determined to be a witness of the 


rejoicing: it is always pleasant to see people delighted | 


even when you have your doubts as to whether they have 
real reason to be so or not. 

So on Saturday night, December 16th, I took the mail 
train from Belfast to Dublin. It was an excellent train 
and an uneventful journey. At Amiens Street Station 
I chose the least delapidated cab and horse I saw in the 
row of very delapidated cabs and horses—Dublin is the 
place where good Irish horses go to before they die--and 
drove to the Shelbourne Hotel. 

A lady in Belfast had told me that I should find the 
Shelbourne as good as ever, but the company somewhat 
different from of yore. She was right. That hotel used 
to be the haunt of British Army officers and their families, 
and Irish country gentlemen and their families when on 
visits to Dublin. These were entirely gone—the British 
officers because they were ordered out of Ireland, the 
country gentry because they were driven out of Ireland; 
and the Shelbourne was given up to American tourists— 
of whom there seemed to be not many—who were viewing 


the “ruins” of Dublin, and to Irish politicians who had | 
a great deal to do with producing those ruins. However, | 


I was assured by a Dublin resident that the Shelbourne 
would become the haunt once more, at any rate, of the 
military as soon as the Free State Army officer -and his 
family had learnt to eat with forks. 

On the next morning when the last khaki-coat was to 
leave the sacred soil of Southern Ireland, I arose eager to 
see the enthusiasm of the Irish patriots. After breakfast 
I went into Stephen’s Green and round by the College of 
Science in Merrion Square, which was built very lately 
at the expense of the British taxpayer for the advancement 
of Irish learning: it is now the home of the Dail Eireann, 
or Irish Parliament, the Irish Free State, like the French 
Republic of Robespierre’s time, not needing science. 
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found that that magnificent building had been turned into a 


| fortress. All its lower windows were covered with bomb- 


roof wire netting, all its areas filled with barbed-wire 
entanglements, all its gates plated with sheet iron and 
arded by soldiers armed with rifles and fixed bayonets, 


and with sandbag shelters to save them from snipers. 


While I was contemplating this first manifestation of the 
“peace” treaty with Ireland, the main gate opened and a 
turreted armoured motor-car with a machine gun and a 
vigilant gunner looking out of the turret, came into the 
street. It was followed by two travelling-cars, containing 
several gentlemen—“ statesmen ” or high officials, I know 
not which. Then followed another turreted armoured ear 
with machine gun and vigilant gunner. As soon as the 
four cars were in the open road, they set off at a pace so 
reckless that even in France it would lead to a prosecution 
for furious driving. However, it enabled me to see the 
conditions under which Free State statesmen and officials 
take a Sunday airing. 

I turned up to the west through Clare Street till I 
arrived at the park walls of Old Trinity College—that 
foundation of the great Elizabeth, whose fate is now so 
dubious. Those granite walls were all disfigured with 
legends painted in blood-red letters. They were interesting. 
One frequently repeated was, “‘ Fight clean, Mulcahy, don’t 
murder!’ Another, ‘‘ Tim Healy betrayed Parnell; he’s 
now betraying Ireland’’; another, ‘‘ All Ireland laughs 
at Tim, the new Lard Liftinant.”’ 

I crossed College Green and went up Dame Street till 
I reached Dublin Castle. The Sinn Fein flag—the Union 
Jack having been pulled down—hung listiessly in the 
summer-like air over the gate which faces down Parliament 
Street. The gate itself was closed and fenced with barbed- 
wire entanglements. Two gigantic Metropolitan policemen 
of the old régime, with the royal arms still on their helmets, 
cross-questioned everyone who claimed admission. When 
such a claimant established his credentials a side gate was 
cautiously opened, and you could see inside the fixed bayonets 
of the guards and the bomb-proof shelters of sandbags. 

I went down Parliament Street, and crossing the 
Essex Bridge went on west along the northern quays of the 
Liffey. First came Ormond Quay where Edmund Burke, 
in the old slave days, was born, and where, in the free days 
—that is the day of the national liberation, December 6, 
1922, ever to be immortal—Sean Hales, a Government 
member of the Dail Eireann, was murdered just to celebrate 
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the liberation. Then I passed the ruins of the Four Coury 
blown up by Rory O’Connor, who, on the second day of 


Ireland’s freedom, was murdered with three other prisoner, | 
by the Free State Government in revenge for the murda} 
of Sean Hales. On Usher’s Quay I met a large detachmen | 
of the new Free State Army. They were armed with rifly | 


and fixed bayonets, and carried the Free State flag. Two 
things in this connection struck me. The first was thai 
many of the men looked more smart and soldierlike thay 
many of the officers. The other was that the people who 
were thronging the quay on their way home from 


Mass, regarded both officers and men with looks either of | 


indifference or dislike. 

Passing the Royal Barracks, with its drooping Sim 
Fein flag, its armed guards and wire entanglements, and 
its sandbag shelters, I arrived at Phoenix Park. Th 
usual Sunday crowd was there, enjoying the winter su. 
shine. The main avenue was filled with motor-cars, then 
selves filled with Free State Army officers. They wer 
racing at such a speed that when I read next momin 
that one had overturned and killed its occupants, I was 
not surprised. What did surprise me was that these you 
corner-boys should be allowed to use Government cars and 
Government petrol for joy rides. 

I went through the Phoenix as far as the Vice-Regal 
Lodge. There was no flag flying there, perhaps becaus 
His Excellency the Right Hon. Tim Healy had not yet 


taken up his residence there, or perhaps because he had | 


not made up his mind which flag he should fly—that 
the Free State, of which he is Governor-General, or that 
of the King, of whom he is representative. 

What a strange career that man has had—from life 
as an English railway clerk to life as an Irish Governor 
General; from lodgings in a back street in Newcastle-on- 


Tyne, to lodgings in a Vice-Regal Palace in Dublin on the | 
Liffey. Heaven knows why he was selected for the job. | 
He has served under many leaders, all of whom he never | 


failed to revile; and with many parties, all of which he 
never failed to divide. Now these leaders and these partie 


have vanished into “the infinite azure of the past,” and | 


Tim, the distrusted of all his countrymen, is the i 
Governor-General of his country. Wondrous, indeed, i 
the fate of Tim of the foul tongue—Parnell’s “gutter 
sparrow.” ; 

I returned to my hotel by the South, passing the 
station of the Great South Western Railway, which in the 
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old slave days took passengers to Cork—in these free days 
they have to go by steamer via Liverpool—past Steeven’s 
Hospital which Swift’s Stella endowed, and St. Patrick’s 


| Hospital which Swift himself founded, through James 
- Street, where Lord Chief Justice Kilwarden was murdered 


by Emmett’s pikemen, and Thomas Street, where Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald received his death-wound the day after he 
was betrayed, and thence to Dublin Castle and “ then home,” 
as Pepys says. 

After luncheon I went to the North Wall to see the 
departure of the last British soldier. That has been 
already described by the newspaper reporters, sufficiently 
and even more than sufficiently. There were cheers from 
the Dublin men and tears and kisses from the Dublin 
women undoubtedly ; but the remarkable thing to me was 
that the enthusiasm was not for the evacuation but for 
the evacuators. Constantly cries were raised, “‘ Good-bye, 
boys, but you'll soon be back again!” and those cries 
were not resented by the crowd. 

All that day which, according to the Sinn Fein press 
on both sides of the Irish Sea, was to be celebrated in Dublin 
by frantic popular rejoicing, I walked about the Dublin 
streets and I can honestly say I saw no signs of rejoicing 
anywhere ; the only enthusiasm shown was for the British 
soldier who was leaving. Not a flag hung from any house 
save Government buildings; not a man or woman hailed 
that flag with cheers or salutation. Everyone seemed to 
regard the departure of the British troops either with 
indifference or depression or sorrow. So was the British 
flag pulled down in Dublin. 

Next day I went to Sackville Street to see the “ ruins ”’ 
my American co-guests at the Shelbourne were so interested 
in, Lower Sackville Street, which was destroyed in the 
Jim Connelly rising of 1916, has been rebuilt in more 
expensive if not more attractive style at the cost of the 
British taxpayer; all that remains of the old ruins is the 
stark, windowless, roofless walls of the General Post Office, 
which glare out like a death’s head from among the new 
and gay structures. Now the ruins are in Upper Sackville 
Street, and due to the terrific conflict between the Free 
State Army and the so-called Republicans—better described 
as Anarchists—when no fighter was killed except Burgess, 
who was an Englishman and took the thing seriously. I 
passed up to the King’s Inns by Dominick Street, once 
& fashionable place of residence, now a street of the vilest 
tenement houses, inhabited by the poorest of the poor: 
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I saw half-naked women buying from donkey-barrows coals | 


by the pound. 

King’s Inns, where the judges since their flight from the 
Four Courts administer justice, seemed for the first time 
to have something to do. The Egyptian temple, know, 
as Broadstone Railway Station, which faces it, seemed to 
have nothing to do: however, it was, I believe, livened 
up that night by having a few bombs thrown into it, for 
what reason the devil only knows. Then I passed on towards 
the great cemetery of Glasnevin. 

On my way thither I came across a strange funeral 
procession, consisting of hundreds of children on foot, and 
thousands of men, women and children in carriages, | 
asked a bystander who the deceased thus honoured was, 
“Och,” said he, carelessly, “it’s just that smal’ bhoy of 
McGarrey’s who got burned to death.”” Then I remembered 
that a day or two before the Republicans, in revenge for 
the execution—in plain English, murder—by the Free State 
Government of Rory O’Connor and three other prisoners, 
who were themselves murdered in revenge for the murder 
of Government Deputy Sean Hales, who was murdered 
in revenge for the murder of somebody else, had set light 
to the home of another Government deputy called McGarrey, 
and in the fire the deputy’s boy of eight years had been 
so horribly burnt that he had died in unspeakable agony. 
The party that did this was the same party as was 
disfiguring old Trinity’s walls with ‘“ Fight clean, Mulcahy, 
don’t murder.” 

After the cortége had passed I went on to Glasnevin. 
I was only a few minutes in the cemetery when I noticed 
a number of men standing uncovered by recent graves. 
When they had left I went to see whose they were. There 


was no headstone but from a multitude of artificial flowers | 


on them I found that they were the graves of Rory O’Connor 
and his three fellow prisoners, who were “executed” by the 
Free State Government in revenge for the murder of Sean 
Hales. I saw other people looking, not uncovered, at 
another grave not far away. Going there I found it was 
the grave of Sean Hales himself. And just at this moment 
they were in another part of the cemetery burying poo 
little boy McGarrey, who was murdered in revenge for the 
execution of Rory O’Connor and his fellow prisoners ! 
Thus continues the vicious circle of Irish tragedy—“ 48 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, murders 
without ending, Amen!” 
Between the two sets of patriots whose patriotism could 
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only find expression in murdering one another was the 

ave of William Dargan, a man who lived for Ireland. 
What a pity it is that Southern Ireland has so many men 
like Rory O’Connor and so few like William Dargan. But 
then it is so much easier to die than to live for one’s country ! 

On the other side of O’Connell’s tomb from the patriots’ 
new graves rests, under a solitary mound, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, in death as in life alone. No monument is erected 
to his memory. His grave is fenced in only with a low 
yy om — and his name is inscribed only in letters 
of box-wood. 

I remember as if they were things of yesterday the first 
time and the last I saw that amazing man. The first time 
was in the House of Commons in the year 1880 or 1881. 
My friend, the late Lord Bryce, then a new member, had 
obtained me a place under the gallery. The subject of 
debate was a resolution proposed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, just rapidly coming to the front. I was but 
nildly interested in his speech and in the debate which 
followed it until I heard the speaker say, ‘“‘ Parnell.” 
Parnell had won notoriety then as the leader of the Irish 
obstructionists in Parliament, and the Irish extremists out 
of Parliament, and I was eager to see what manner of man 
he was. To my surprise I saw a tall, well-formed, well- 
groomed young gentleman, with handsome, refined features, 
great soft, brown eyes, and a noble forehead. In a cultured 
voice which suggested Oxford, and with a restraint of manner 
which suggested ‘“‘the repose of mien which marks the 
caste of Vere de Vere,” he bantered Lord Randolph on his 
resolution with a quiet humour that brought laughter 
from all parts of the House; and when his speech ended 
so did the resolution—withdrawn or rejected, I don’t now 
remember which. 

The last time I saw him was at London Bridge. He 
came out of the Brighton Station as I was going into it. 
His tall figure was still erect, but it was emaciated, his 
stride was nervous, and he carried one of his arms in a 
sling. His clothes were of the shabbiest, his face was 
gaunt and cadaverous, and his eyes shone with the wild, 
fierce glare of a hunted lion. He saw that I recognized 
him, and he returned my look with a glance which flashed 
7 fire. I turned away feeling, with a sick heart, that 
i _ — for the last time the most extraordinary man 
Ba — seen; and when some days later his death at 
whith = announced, the British people at last admitted, 

t they loved or loathed him, that in him had passed 
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away the potentest spirit of the age—killed by the country. | 


men he had tried to serve. 


As I quitted the cemetery a young man asked me th ¥ 


way to the “Republican graves.” I pointed it out, and, | 
looking back a moment later I saw him standing bare. 
headed by Rory O’Connor’s tomb muttering prayers, | 
then understood why there are doubts about the loyalty 
of the Free State Army to the Free State, for this young 
man who was praying for the repose of the soul of the 
Free State’s enemies wore the uniform of an officer of the 
Free State. 


The next morning, before it was quite clear, I caught 


the train to Kingstown and the boat at Kingstown. Before 
I reached London I learned that seven more prisonen 
had been executed by the Free State Government fo 
attacks on railways. A day or two later I learned als 
that the fine mail train by which I had travelled from 
Belfast to Dublin had, in revenge for these executions, 
been held up by Republicans and burnt to cinders. 
There was not then the thing I went to see when | 
travelled to Dublin, popular rejoicing at the pulling dow 
of the Anglo-Saxon flag in Southern Ireland. All the same 
it was pulled down. It had gone, and with it had gone 
the Anglo-Irishman. Most of the noble public buildings 
which he erected in the hey-day of his power have now been 
burnt down; most of the fine private residences which 
he then inhabited have now been turned into the filthiest 
of tenement houses. He himself must become out-and- 
out Irish or depart from Ireland by the emigrants’ steamer 
or the patriot’s pistol. It is a miserable fate to overtake 
a once masterful breed who, in and out of Ireland, have 
done England yeoman service. Out of Ireland even more 
than in it; for when they escaped from the unnatural 
surroundings which made them masterful, they took their 
masterfulness with them which made them natural leaders 
of men. It was from them that England derived her 
Wolfes and Wellingtons, her Goughs and Lawrences and 
Nicholsons, her Wolseleys and Robertses, her Frenches, 
Kitcheners, Wilsons and Beatties. Perhaps when her next 
trial by battle comes she may have reason bitterly to 
lament that she has parted so lightly with such a race, and 
to execrate the politicians whose counsel led her to commit 
this great treason against her sons and against herself. 
But if the Anglo-Irishman of the South has gone, the 
Anglo-Scotsman of the North has not gone, and has no 
intention of going, and the Union Jack still flies in Ulster. 
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| When its Government was transferred to him, Ulster had 
* heen allowed to sink into the slough of anarchy and out- 


" rage as deeply as now is sunk Southern Ireland. But the 
Anglo-Scotsman is not the sort of person who bears fools 
lady. When he took over the government he resolved to 
govern; and govern he has, with a firm and sometimes, 
when necessary, with an iron hand. And now the six 
Anglo-Scotch counties of North-Eastern Ireland are as peace- 
ful as the six home counties of South-Eastern England ; and 
with peace have come renewed confidence, reviving trade 
and a solvent exchequer. 

May we hope that Ulster having, in Pitt’s words, saved 
herself by exertions, will ultimately save Ireland by her 


example. 
J. A. STRAHAN 


THE SCIENCE OF “UNDERSTANDING: 


Montacts and others who wish to curry favour with the 
extremists of the articulate, 1 per cent. of the three hundred 
millions in India, and know nothing and care less about the 
99 per cent. that are not articulate, might do worse thay 
listen to the allegory that I will now unfold. 

Thirty years ago I was sent to India to make my carey 
among the “ profligate adventurers”’ of Macaulay's imaging 
tion. As it was necessary, if I were to make a success of 
the business to which I was destined, that I should unde. 
stand the native intimately and well, I was apprenticed 
young. As an impressionable youth I was handed over to 
the care of one of the wisest men it has been my good fortune 
to meet. His name was Raj Keshwa Lal. He belonged 
to the Kaysth, or writers’ caste, and he was haziri novis 
(head tally-clerk) of the business in which I was concerned, 
He was sixty, and the most perfect gentleman of his time 
and place. Doubtless he has by now been burned upon 
the banks of his beloved Ganges, but in the days of my 
youth he was a hale and hearty man, and I can still perceive 
him in his flowing girdle-cloth of snowy white or delicate 
pink, with his combined penbox and inkstand under his 
arm. There was little he did not know about men and 
matters as far as the horizon in India then went. He seemed 
to like me. He had trained countless “little sahebs” in the 
elements of their duties, but he always maintained that | 
had more wit than all the others. In fact, he destined me 
for a great administrative future. This may have been 
but Oriental compliment, and perhaps each of his pupil 
was told the same. That is not the point. The points 
that I felt sympathetic to the old man. I learned his 
language quickly, and circumstances left me long enough 
in his society to learn the inwardness of his wisdom ani 
lore of human intercourse. His mind ranged over al 
entire generation of sahebs, and his vivid memory envisaged 
the days of the terrible Mutiny, when all things Europeal 
in India were put to the test. In all his personal er 
perience the greatest European was one Karg Saheb (I give 
the native pronunciation. In English the name is quite 
different). The greatest European by repute, and we welt 
1,000 miles from the Punjab, was Nikalsen Saheb. The life- 
story of John Nicholson is common knowledge. That of 
Karg Saheb is unknown. Here is one incident from it. His 
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reputation was built up upon many such. It is not intended 
to reflect upon the morality of the incident as judged by 
the modern higher sensitive standard of civilization. It 
wil, however, show how the 99 per cent. of inarticulate 
subjects in India assess the value of a man, and it should 
be to the view-point of this 99 per cent. that our Mandarins 
should govern, and not to placate the noisy insistence of 
the tiny minority which is exploiting European standards 
of virtue to its own selfish ends. 

Karg Saheb had a difference of opinion with a malik 
(native land owner) who had a holding in the vicinity. 
The holding was particularly attractive. It was a promontory 
jutting into the flood of a broad river. The breeze off the 
water surface came cool and refreshing in the hot weather. 
It was just such a spot that a wealthy native would select 
fora garden and a summer-house. The malik had planted 
his grove and built himself a small brick and plaster bungalow. 
It so happened that a piece of land adjoining the garden 
was sub-leased to Karg Saheb. This incensed the malik. 
He did not want European cultivation beside his private 
gardens. He disputed the title of the lessor, and, knowing 
the law, entered into litigation on the premises that he was 
the rightful owner of the patch. A civil case in those days 
conducted by native lawyers was, and I daresay is to-day, 
an affair full of surprises. Native lawyers do not approach 
their subject from quite the same angle as do Europeans. 
Anyway, during the hearing of this case, the native vakil 
(pleader) who was employed by Karg Saheb argued on the 
one basis that the malik had no right, that he never had a 
right, and that his whole claim was a tissue of falsehood. 
“Tn fact,” said the vakil, swept away by his eloquence, 


“the land in dispute is in the occupation of Karg Saheb: the story of the 
garden and the summer-house put up by the plaintiff is a mere figure of speech, 
@ flight in rhetoric: no such garden exists: there is no building within five 
hundred yards of the land in dispute. In fact, the whole angle formed by the 
river is cultivated by my client. I have the witnesses here to prove it.” 


And doubtless he had, the bearing of false witness 
being a recognized, honourable and lucrative employment 
in India. But the vakil was not prepared for the action 
of the young English Civilian who was hearing the case. 
He, apparently, had taken more interest in the affair than 
was usual. He suddenly dropped a bombshell by calling 
fora map and indicating that he himself would visit the 
disputed area in person on the following day. The plaintiff 
could smile blandly at this: it was quite a different matter 
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for the defendants. A swift messenger was dispatched to 
Karg Saheb, who received the news of the magisterial 
decision in the early afternoon. 

His mind was made up at once. It would never do fo 
the magistrate to discover that there were really a garden 
and a summer-house. He sent for his head native adjutant 
The “fiery cross”’ was immediately dispatched to the villages 
of those stalwarts on the banks of the Ganges who in the 
daylight practise the pastoral profession of herding coys 
but who at night are ready for any unlawful enterprise 
that combines excitement with profit. In Karg Saheb’ 
out-houses huge cauldrons of rice were being cooked by 
specially enlisted high-caste cooks, while the whole of the 
sweetmeat supply had been purchased in the neighbouring 
bazaar. 

At dusk the clans began to gather. Three hundred 
young men—fine young men in the prime of life, and with 
swarthy bodies glistening with health and fitness, sat down 
to meat round the steaming cauldrons. Then the amy 
under the direction of Karg Saheb and his native adjut- 
ants marched the six miles to the disputed area. They 
had a score of bullock carts with them. Fortunately at 
1 a.m. there was a moon. 

When three hundred willing labourers mean work, it is 
wonderful what can be accomplished. By daybreak the 
vakil’s contention was correct. There was no garden and 
there was no summer-house. Not only had the fruit trees 
been cut down, but their roots had been dug out. They, 
with every brick of the summer-house, had been shot over 
the shelving bank of the river a quarter of a mile away, 
and the turgid, muddy stream received them into its un 
compromising maw. ‘The nearest villages had been picketed 
in case they should produce witnesses. In the half light 
of dawn the army, having accomplished its object, had 
disappeared. Two hours after sun-up all the cowherds 
were out again with their cattle, knowing that their head- 
men had a sack of rupees for division amongst them. 

And of the magistrate. In due course he arrived a 
the field that was in dispute. A couple of miles away he 
had been met by the malik, riding a tempestuous white 
stallion, with a roving eye, and a mane and tail that wer 
dyed pink. The malik was so sure of his case, that he was 
there in person to guide “His Honour” to the exact spot. 

When that spot was reached, it was just an expanse : 
newly turned over land. In fact, there were 81x yoke 0 
oxen ploughing it. 
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The malik was speechless. 
The magistrate rubbed his chin. ‘‘ Where is the garden ? 


' Where is the summer-house ? ”’ 


The malik’s face was a study. To speak he was unable. 
He just pressed his heels into the flanks of the pirouetting 
stallion and fled from the field as if all the jinns in the 
nether world were after him. 

The magistrate went over to the ploughmen. The 
“line ahead” halted and the leading man came up and 
salaamed. 

“Whose ploughs are these?” asked the magistrate. 

“We are the servants of Karg Saheb” came the ready 
and truthful answer. 

The magistrate turned sadly away and rode from the 
field. Was it worth anybody’s while to arraign such perjury 
as this ? 

As for the malik, when in cool blood the whole story 
was made clear to him, he again sent for his stallion. 
This time he came to see Karg Saheb, and divesting 
himself of his shoes he waited on that gentleman’s veranda 
until it suited Karg Saheb to give him some attention. 
He had not come to threaten, neither to whine; he had 
come in a spirit of sheer, undiluted admiration to offer to 
Karg Saheb the control of all his own estates at a princely 
salary. 

The malik understood ; the ryots understood ; the cow- 
herd dacoits understood: Raj Keshwa Lal, the wise and 
wary old factotum who told me this story as part of my 
education, understood. Only Mr. Montagu, and the place- 
holders would not understand, because to them the two 
hundred and ninety seven millions that are inarticulate 
in India mean nothing. 

LIONEL JAMES 
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COALITION AND AGRICULTURE 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


To discuss the Coalition’s agricultural policy would by 
to hold an inquest following the parent’s suicide upon 
the exhumed body of an unfortunate infant, that has 
died soon after drawing its first breath. In order that 
the reader may appreciate just how the attitude of the 
State towards the backbone industry of the country has 
come to be distinctly less encouraging than it was even 
prior to August 1914, it is necessary to take into account 
Acts of Parliament for which Ministers of Agriculture haye 
not been personally responsible. 

Before the war neither of the great political Parties 
was seriously concerned to promote British food production, 
Despite the Conservative traditions of the countryside, 
there is no abundant evidence that Conservative Gover- 
ments were more generous in their legislative treatment 
of agriculturists than were Liberal administrations. Land- 
owners, farmers and farm workers alike were organized 
to a very small extent to defend their interests as such, 
and joint action to promote common interests was non- 
existent. The idea of securing a “square deal” from the 
legislature through organization seemed too visionary for 
men who had seen their industry slowly but surely decline 
as a result of State neglect. So far as the politicians were 
concerned, it was sufficient that we had become the “ work- 
shop of the world”: there was no kudos or votes to be 


obtained from measures designed to arrest the decline of 
British Agriculture. For their part, our statesmen lacked 
vision. 

Before the war had been in progress many months, | 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the peril which 
confronted us by reason of the culpable blindness of those 
who had seen home food production decline and had done 
nothing to strengthen the position of British Agriculture 
In 1916 our representatives at the Economic Conference 
of the Allies in Paris subscribed to a recommendation that 
Agriculture should be safeguarded along with other industnes 
against economic aggression in the post-bellum period a 
reconstruction and, speaking of the results of that Cot 
ference, Mr. Asquith himself declared in the House d 
Commons that 


the Government conceive themselves to be under an obligation to see thtt 
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the benefits resulting from this new policy are fairly apportioned among all 
sections of the community. 


Agriculturists, who form a not inconsiderable nor unim- 
portant section of the community, still await the fulfilment 
of that definite and unequivocal pledge. Mr. Asquith 
took no steps to honour it, nor, so far as British Agriculture 
is concerned, did his successor. 

In February 1917, Mr. Lloyd George was obliged to 
confess the peril which faced the nation in view of the 
submarine threat to our food supplies. He confessed the 
folly involved in past State indifference to the welfare of 
home food production. And he confessed the difficulty of 
persuading farmers that they could respond to appeals 
for increased production without grave risk of being let 
down (a prophetic admission!) He then proceeded to 
outline the provisions of the Corn Production Act, which 
was to give farmers the guarantees necessary to enable 
them to go ahead with the task of increasing our arable 
acreage. Mr. Lloyd George solemnly assured farmers that 


they need not apprehend that in the future the country will be indifferent 
to the importance of the agricultural interest to the State. The country is 
alive now as it has never been before to the essential value of Agriculture to 
the community and, whatever befalls, it will never again be neglected by any 
Government. The war, at any rate, has taught us one lesson—that the pre- 
servation of our essential industries is as important a part of the national 
defences as the maintenance of our Army or Navy. 


It is not my purpose here to discuss the merits of the 
Corn Production Act, but it may be of interest to quote 
the results of the war-time efforts of British Agriculture, 
as recorded in the official agricultural statistics. At the 
Caxton Hall (October 1919) Mr. Lloyd George paid the 
following tribute to the work of British agriculturists : 


I am bound to tell you how much you did during the war. There was a 
special effort made in 1917. Production had gone back by some hundreds of 
thousands of acres by the end of 1916. A special effort was made by the agri- 
cultural community on an earnest appeal by the Government to improve 
matters. 

You increased the production of the United Kingdom by 1,750,000 acres. 

It made an enormous difference. It is a difference not merely in the price of 
food, but it made a great difference in our shipping. 
It is not so easy to get the products of 1,750,000 acres and get shipping for 
it, and get it from Canada and the U.S.A. We could get no ships to go as far 
as Australia. We had to pick our food in the nearest ports we could get it, 
because we wanted our shi ps for war material and for men. We were fighting 
for our lives, 
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And let me here, on behalf of the Government, thank the agricultural com. ; 
munity—the landlords, farmers, agricultural labourers, everybody—for helping 
us to increase the product of the land at a critical moment. 


Probably the greatest agricultural achievement of the 
war was the maintenance, in spite of great difficulties, of 
the herds of the country. The following figures show what 
British farmers achieved in that direction : 


LIVESTOCK IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


-__ 
! 


1914 | 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 
(1,000’s). | (1,000’s). | (1,000’s). | (1,000's). | (1,000's), 


__ 


| 
Cattle .. ..| 19,185 | 12,171 | 12,452 | 12,382 | 19311 
Sheep _ .. | 27,964 | 28,276 | 28,850 27,867 27,063 
Pigs.. on ss 3,953 | 3,975 | 3,616 3,008 2,809 
| 


| 


The mobilization of the Territorial battalions, the 
recruiting campaigns and, finally, the introduction of 
compulsory service all hit Agriculture badly, but those 
who were left “carried on” with added energy, as witness 
the following figures : 


WaR-TIME HARVESTS. 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
(1,000 qrs.). | (1,000 qrs.). | (1,000 qrs.). | (1,000 qrs.). | (1,000 qrs.). 


Wheat ea oe 7,804 9,239 7,472 8,040 11,643 


Barley Se ae 8,066 5,862 6,613 7,185 7,760 
Oats aoe os 20,664 22,308 21,334 26,021 31,196 
Beans as aie 1,120 924 893 474 931 
Peas i ate 374 300 261 278 441 


When the Armistice came, farmers were naturally con- 
cerned to know what place was to be assigned to British 
Agriculture in the task of industrial reconstruction. With- 
out waiting for the Interim Report of the Royal Comms- 
sion on Agriculture which had been appointed, the Premier 
met a gathering of agriculturists at the Caxton Hall in 
October 1919, and made his eagerly-anticipated pronounce 
ment. (In the light of subsequent events it is significant 
that the Interim Report of the Commissioners was their 
only Report—their labours were not suffered to be com- 
pleted.) A verbatim report of his speech was afterwards 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture in pamphlet form, 
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and it should be read by the curious along with Lord Lee’s 
Gloucester speech, which also was printed by the Department. 

Mr. Lloyd George repeated at the Caxton Hall the 
solemn guarantee which he had given to farmers in February, 
1917—never again would the Government of this country 
risk a repetition of the anxieties which beset himself and 
his colleagues during the days of the submarine menace. 
He expounded the services which agriculturists could render 
in the testing period ahead by increasing our home food 
production, thus enabling us to diminish our imports of 
foodstuffs and so diminishing our adverse trade balance. 
In no branch of production, he declared, was it more 
necessary that output should be increased, and in no branch 
of industry, he contended, was there more room for in- 
creased output. The task of British farmers was to help 
to put a new shine on the face of the sovereign, and to 
make the British countryside so prosperous as to put into 
the shade those attractive placards which in the past 
had tempted our men and women to cross the seas. 

The guarantees for wheat and oats were to be con- 
tinued on a new basis, and subject to four years’ notice 
of withdrawal. The Agricultural Wages Board was to 
continue as the complement of the guarantees and, as a 
quid pro quo for the State, a measure of control of cultiva- 
tion was to be retained. The Prime Minister also defined 
the Government’s proposals in regard to security of tenure. 

On the whole, the speech had a favourable reception, 
and when, after some delay, the Agriculture Bill was intro- 
duced, it was seen to be an honest attempt to implement 
the Caxton Hall policy, but by the time the two Houses 
of Parliament had finished with it, the Act which was 
inscribed on the Statute Book was but a pale shadow of 
the original Bill. But although the measure had its critics, 
and there were those who doubted the good faith of the 
Government, I do not recall any prophecy of the flagrant 
breach of faith which actually eventuated. The Bill had 
been on the Statute Book for barely six months when it 
was intimated that Part I of the Act—comprising the 
guarantees, the Wages Board and control—was to be 
scrapped forthwith, the promise of four years’ notice not- 
withstanding. 

It is a simple matter to account for this remarkable 
decision, even without recourse to the records of the 
Cabinet Secretariat. The Act came into operation on 
January 1, 1921. The demand for national economy was 
growing, and had penetrated the portals of No. 10 Downing 
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Street. One fine day, Mr. Winston Churchill—not a cop. 


spicuous friend of British agriculture—was tackled by his 
colleagues about the little bill he was running up in Meg. 
potamia, and he retaliated by pointing to the annul 
liability potentially involved under Part I of the Agricultur 
Act. The upshot was that Sir Arthur Boscawen was given 
the unpleasant task of announcing the forthcoming intro. 
duction of the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Bill. He had 
to explain that such was the financial position of the country 
that the Government was obliged to tear up the definite 
promise given to agriculturists, to put all considerations of 
honour on one side, and to repeal Part I of the Act g 
recently passed. A week later Mr. Churchill rose in his 
place to justify his expenditure for the benefit of the 
citizens of Mesopotamia. His experience, strangely enough, 
differed from that of his colleague. For his part, he had 
searched John Bull’s pockets and the money was there 
all right. In any case, our honour was involved, and 
until our last halfpenny was spent our honour must be 
preserved. 
« So, in order?that we might carry out our obligations 
to the gentle burghers of Baghdad, the undertaking given 
to{the people of our own countryside was scrapped. The 
Government’s decision was intensely resented by farmers, 
not because they were enamoured of the policy of Part I 
of the Agriculture Act—a policy which they: had never 
pretended to favour—but because, having accepted that 
policy as being dictated by the national interest, they had 
laid all their plans in the belief that it would be maintained 
for not less than five years. The Bill to repeal the Com 
Production Acts made provision for specific payments in 
respect of the 1921 wheat and oat crops, and the exigencies 
of the political situation were such that the National 
Farmers’ Union preferred to secure the immediate cash 
payment, rather than “ wait and see” what was actually 
due to cereal growers in accordance with calculations made 
under Part I of the Agriculture Act. The farmers’ attitude 
at the time was clearly explained in a letter written by 
Mr. Rowland R. Robbins, the President of the National 
Farmers’ Union, which appeared in the Morning Post m 
January, 1922. 
The Bill substituted voluntary Conciliation Committees 
for the statutory Agricultural Wages Board and Distrid 
Wages Committees. The last act of the Wages Board 
was to make a “cut” in the rates of the workers’ wages, 
and, in view of the acute slump which had commenced 


EE 
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the prices of all agricultural produce, the process had in- 
evitably to be continued by the new Conciliation Com- 
mittees, albeit with genuine reluctance. The payments 
made under the 1921 guarantees, it should be remembered, 
represented simply a refund of sums already paid away 
by farmers to meet their labour bills, and were not avail- 
able to maintain wage rates. 

Thus, the Government’s swift change of policy injured 
farmers and farm workers alike. All the plans formulated 
by the employers on the basis of the guarantees had to 
be modified as well as might be in accordance with the 
changed circumstances. The workers had, perforce, to 
abandon all hope that the higher standard of living which 
the war years had brought them, was to be a permanent 
thing. 

The Government’s blow at British Agriculture was 
aggravated by the fact that, simultaneously with the Bill 
to repeal the Corn Production Acts, another measure was 
passed through Parliament under the style of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, which deliberately excluded 
Agriculture from its benefits, in spite of Mr. Asquith’s 
pledge which I have quoted above, and in spite of the 
Lloyd George-Bonar Law agreement at the 1918 General 
Election, that 


one of the lessons which has been most clearly taught us by the war is 
the danger to the nation of being dependent upon other countries for vital 
supplies on which the life of the nation may depend. 


The claims of Agriculture to be included in the scope 
of Part II of the Bill could not possibly be controverted 
and, indeed, no attempt was made to defend the exclusion 
of the industry from its scope. Unfortunately, the House 
of Commons Agricultural Committee entirely failed to 
appreciate the situation which was being created, and no 
concerted action was taken in support of an amendment 
that focused attention upon the injustice which the Bill 
inflicted upon the prime industry of the country. This 
amendment was moved by Commander Kenworthy, and 
would have excluded from the scope of Part II all com- 
modities consumed in Agriculture. The amendment was 
subsequently adopted by the House of Lords, but had to 
be dropped on the Speaker’s ruling that the Bill was a 
Money Bill for purposes of the Parliament Act. The 
hopeless position of agriculturists in relation to the Act 
was emphazised at a later date, when a question in the 
Commons elicited the information that any Committee 
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set up under the Act to investigate complaints regardin 
the “dumping” of agricultural machinery, implements 
fertilizers, etc., would not be required to take into Cum. 
sideration the fact that farmers had to suffer like competition 
from abroad, without the possibility of obtaining prote. 
tion against it. 

Thus, at a time when trade depression was steadil 
becoming more acute, the Government, quite deliberately, 
added sensibly to the difficulties which Agriculture had to 
face. How deliberate was their action may be gauged 
from the fact that, in moving the Second Reading of the 
Trade Facilities Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
confessed that whenever a depression of trade occurred, 
we as a nation felt it worse than anybody else, because 
“we have built up on a very narrow basis of agricultural 
life a huge and top-heavy superstructure of industrialism.” 
With remarkable logic the Government’s remedy, as ex- 
pressed in the Bill, was to seek to elaborate the super 
structure and to diminish its basis. Not content with 
passing the Trade Facilities Act in order to encourage 
external, as opposed to internal, trade, the Government 
proceeded to pass into law a Bill to facilitate emigration 
from this country, so as to provide customers in the 
Dominions for our exports, who would cultivate the u- 
developed agricultural areas of the Empire and send us 
foodstuffs in exchange. 

The Empire Settlement Act could only be regarded 
by British agriculturists as a studied attack on home food 
production, for at the time the Act reached the Statute 
Book the Overseas Dominions made it perfectly plain 
that the only immigrants they wanted were agricultural 
workers and domestic servants, whereas, of course, ou! 
“surplus” population is in the towns and cities, not on 
the countryside. 

Again the Government’s new policy falls to be con 
trasted with that of the Caxton Hall speech. Mr. Lloyd 
George used these words in his speech to agriculturists: 


I should like to see steps—strong steps, bold steps—taken to lure the popula- 
tion back to the land. The land, as I have pointed out, has been the nursery 
from which the industries of the country have drawn a virile population, which 
has invigorated them and given life to them. The nursery is pretty empty 
now, and there is no surplus population to spare. 

It is a weakness to the State ; it is an impoverishment of the land, and steps 
ought to be taken, not merely to keep the population there, but to bring back 
labour to the soil. There is much to be done for the regeneration of rural life 
in England, 


ere een 
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Men have been drawn to foreign lands by placards on the wall with attractive 
pictures of what is awaiting them when they cross the flood. If we can only 
keep the population on the land and bring others back here, England will be a 
better placard than any you can paste on the walls. 


And, having placed the Empire Settlement Act on the 
Statute Book, the Prime Minister expressed the following 
sentiments to his confiding countrymen at Llandstumdwy 
on August 23, 1922: 


After all, a country was based on its land. Of all countries engaged in the 
war, we had the smallest proportion of people whose life was associated with the 
soil, and for that reason we had the largest percentage of rejections for physical 
unfitness. He could see the proportion of the industrial population becoming 
overwhelming, and the calm, quiet life of the soil vanishing. It was a real peril 
to England. 


So much for the Government’s efforts in connection 
with rural depopulation. I now turn to the most recent 
episode in connection with agricultural affairs in Parlia- 
ment. In 1921 cereal-growers had their share of attention : 
in 1922 the attack was directed upon the most important 
branch of the industry, viz., meat production. For over 
a quarter of a century the Diseases of Animals Act, by 
requiring imported animals to be slaughtered at the port 
of entry, had secured our stockbreeders against all risk of 
the importation of cattle disease. Successive Governments 
had adhered to this policy, the success of which was un- 
doubted. Not unnaturally, this so-called “‘embargo” was 
unpopular in certain quarters, for example, amongst the 
meat traders whom it prevented from selling imported 
animals as home-killed. 

In 1921 an agitation was commenced against the ‘‘ em- 
bargo” which was based at the outset upon promises of 
“cheaper meat” and more employment, following on the 
admission of live cattle. It was seriously claimed that 
the admission of 200,000 cattle annually would provide 
employment for 100,000 workers all the year round. This 
campaign was conducted by the meat traders, and was 
only successful until the ridiculous character of their claims 
was exposed. They had the good fortune, however, to 
Tecelve the support of a Canadian newspaper-owner in 
this country who was reinforced by a Canadian politician, 
and an entirely fresh basis was adopted for the agitation 
against the “embargo.” This was the contention, that 
at the Imperial War Conference in 1917, a “ pledge” had 
been given that the “embargo” would be lifted in respect 
of Canadian cattle. The second basis of appeal was 
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infinitely more astute than the first, and the appeal to 
Imperial sentiment was pressed, as the event proved 
with success. | 

How did the Government face this newspaper “ stunt” 
agitation ? A Royal Commission was appointed to examine 
the question. A Report was published in due course, 
which bore little relation to the terms of reference, was 
halting and unconvincing in its findings, and offered the 


Cabinet absolutely no guidance whatsoever on the vital | 


question of national policy involved. On February 9, 1929, 
the Minister of Agriculture stated in reply to a question 
in the House that the Government had considered the 
Report and did not propose to lift the “embargo.” 0n 
April 3rd, in response to further pressure, Mr. Chamberlain 
announced that he was prepared to find a day for a dis 
cussion of the subject, and that the Government Whips 
would not be put on in the event of a motion being tabled, 
This deplorable vacillation had the effect which might 
have been anticipated and, despite the powerful speech 
in defence of the “‘embargo”’ policy made by the Minister 
of Agriculture, the merits of the policy were ignored by 
a majority of the House of Commons and the “ pledge” 
carried the day. 

In face of this vote the Government had no option but 
to consent to act upon the “free” decision of the House, 
and a conference with representatives of the Dominion of 
Canada was convened by the Colonial Office, the outcome 
of which was the Importation of Animals Bill, which became 
law in December. The mischief of the decision has already 
made itself apparent. The free entry of cattle from Canada 
will not mean in the long run cheaper store cattle for 
the grazier or cheaper beef for the consumer, but it will 
occasion grave uncertainty amongst breeders, who know 
that there will be no regularity of Canadian supplies 
and that, consequently, they must be prepared to face 
spasmodic gluts of store cattle, and to modify their 
activities accordingly. 

I have adduced sufficient evidence to show how 
thoroughly the course of Coalition policy tended to 
impair the confidence of British food producers during the 
short space of time that has elapsed since the Armistice 
was signed. No longer even is there a preference given 
to the produce of our own soil in Government contracts. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s Government is faced with the necessity 
of doing something to repair the harm which has been 
done and various palliatives are under consideration. 
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A Rating Reform Bill will be welcomed by agri- 
culturists, none the less warmly because it is sadly belated. 
The Agricultural Rates Act of 1896 was passed as a temporary 
measure, and was simply a recognition of the fact that 
for a long time agriculturists had been bearing in part 
the burdens of other sections of the community. The 
problem has not since been seriously tackled and the fixed 
grant made under the 1896 Act no longer bears any relation 


i tothe unjust burden of rates which agricultural production 


has to bear. In 1914 Mr. Lloyd George admitted the 
farmer’s grievance, and in every year since the Armistice 
Government spokesmen in the Commons have admitted 
the urgency of the matter, and made some excuse for post- 
poning legislative action. Such action must undoubtedly 
be taken without further delay if British Agriculture is 
not to be hopelessly crippled. 

The second direction in which prompt action is called 
for is the provision of credit facilities. During the war- 
years the sale of estates occasioned by the pressure of 
taxation was instrumental in forcing many tenant farmers 
to become the owners of their holdings. The pledge which 
Mr. Lloyd George gave in 1917, and repeated at the Caxton 
Hall, furnished most of these men with sufficient warrant 
for assuming the increased responsibility involved in owner- 
ship, and they laid their plans accordingly. The reversal 
of the Government’s policy reduced these plans to chaos and 
left a great many of these ‘‘ owner-occupiers ” saddled with 
financial liabilities which they are at their wits’ end to 
discharge consistently with maintaining production and 
employment on their farms. 

_ The extent to which farmers purchased their holdings 
is shown by the following official figures :— 
Holdings Owned by Their Occupiers. 


Number. 


1914 .. 5 ae ae ee oo 123,562 
WOT .. - pt le es Not available 
1918 .. nt aie aa ad re ”» 
1919 ., es ve ss wa .- 16,080 
1920 .. ara ae we ws -. 20,314 
1921 me se 26737 


Although I have been unable to get the corresponding 
acreage figures, the total acreage of all holdings occupied 
by their owners increased as follows :— 


1914 ., ae Ae At es .. 2,962,000 
1919 .. ‘re nC aC a .. 3,296,000 
1920 .. me me sts re .- 4,103,000 


1921 .. ss ne te ae .- 5,232,000 
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Thus, whilst in 1914 only 10.9 per cent. of the acreage 
under crops and grass in England and Wales was owned 
by occupiers, in 1919 the figure was 12.3 per cent., in 19% 
it was 15.5 per cent., and the figure had risen to 20 per 
cent. in 1921. It is at least significant that this increay 
in acreage owned was mainly in holdings of over 50 acres— 
these having increased in number by 98 per cent., whilst 
the number of holdings of under 50 acres owned by their 
occupiers increased by only 224 per cent. : 

The demand for State credit facilities to enable these 
“ owner-occupiers ”’ to carry on, arose very soon after the 
repeal of the Corn Production Acts, which coincided with 
the onset of the severe slump from which Agriculture jg 
still suffering. Not only did they find their employment. 
giving and productive capacity fettered by lack of the 
capital which they had sunk in the purchase of their holdings, 
but they were embarrassed by the necessity of renewing 
mortgages. The tendency to restrict employment and 
production arose, of course, from the profound modification, 
which resulted from change of ownership, of the old and 
almost unique system of tenure under which the permanent 
capital was furnished by the landlord and the tenant was 
free to apply his own capital resources to the equipment 
of his holding. 

The passing of a Rating Reform Bill and the provision 
of credit facilities, however, will do no more than ease the 
situation, and what agriculturists are looking for is a con 
structive agricultural policy designed to broaden the basis 
of the nation’s industrial life. The task of making recom- 
mendations on the subject has been entrusted by Mr. Bonar 
Law to a ‘‘ tribunal” of economists, and the matter being 
thus sub judice, I need do no more in conclusion than 


emphasize the urgency of the completion of their task. | 


Apart from the critical position of British agriculture 
to-day, it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that an 
Imperial Economic Conference may meet this year, and it 
is obviously essential that our national agricultural policy 
should be formulated before the representatives of the Home 
Government embark upon discussions with representatives 
of the Dominions in regard to the development of the 
Empire’s resources and Imperial trade. 


CLEVELAND FYFE 


= B= 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS 


To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review. 


S,—At the Annual Conference of the National Union, on December 16th 
last, the following resolution, proposed by myself, was carried : 


That the payment of Salaries to Members of Parliament be discontinued 
except in such cases as a Member shall make a declaration that without such 
payment or allowance he will be unable to fulfil his duties, 


The first consideration aroused by this Resolution is that those 
Members of Parliament, that is, devisers of legislation, who are most 
dependent upon a salary for their services must ipso facto be the least 
fit to receive it. In any given number of persons it is obvious that, be 
it small or large, the judgment of a majority must be subjective to the 
instinct of political self-preservation. To deny this would be to ignore 
the basis of human nature. 

It therefore follows that any Executive Government can bring to 
heel a majority of the members of a House who would risk the loss of 
their seats and incomes and be put to a heavy expense on the chance of 
regaining them were they to refuse to do the behests of that Govern- 
ment. A Legislature so circumstanced is for all practical purposes in 
the last resort the obsequious servant of the Administration in power, 
and the Administration can fortify itself into a Despotism. And this 
condition of things is even compatible with a conscientious belief on 
the part of Members that as they estimate their own abilities and pur- 
poses, they are doing the State the best service by running no risk that 
their personalities should be submerged. 

The purpose of the payment is obviously to give a sense of security 
to the Members, and to confer upon them a sort of limited freehold. 
On August 4, 1911, Mr. Lloyd George went down to the House of Com- 
mons with estimates which included £252,000 for the payment of 630 
members, at the rate of £400 per annum for the year ending March 31, 
1912, which included a retrospective payment as from April 1 (ominous 
date!), 1911. That is to say, the income was to date from five months 
before the idea had even been mooted. Naturally enough, the proposal 
was accepted by a majority (256 to 158), and obviously it had the reflex 
effect of strengthening the position of its proposers, the then existing 
Government. Lord Cave (now Lord Chancellor) said in the short debate 
(August 14, 1911), “‘ If the change is to be made it should be by Statute, 
unless you are willing to make yourselves Government Servants, or 
Crown Servants,” 

The case could not be more neatly put, nor the authority higher. 
The payment of a salary to Members of Parliament is a denial in its very 
spirit, purpose, and intent of the body of law meant to secure the free 
judgment of Members by forbidding them to become in any degree the 
obliged dependents of the Ministry of the day. 

Great Britain has for seven centuries practically held the hegemony 
of the world, and its Parliamentary system has been the most successful 
example in history. 

The receipt of a salary must influence judgment when a particular 
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decision would put an end to it. Is any man likely to saw t 

branch on which he is sitting ? , d hough th | 
The present device is not a recurrence to any precedent. In the | 

remote past M.P.s who received anything for their services were paid, 

not by the State, but by those who sent them to London in a 

Membership was regarded as an onerous burden, and the difficulties 

and cost of travel were such that the Representative was held by his 


friends and neighbours to place them under an obligation. Therefore | 


they paid his expenses, and made him some allowance for maintenant 
during absence. In 1427 the Member for Cambridge agreed to accept 


as little as a shilling a day, and soon after, men of higher social position } 


came forward and refused to accept anything. But the payments wer 
never made by the Sovereign or the Government, but wholly by the 
electors of the respective constituencies. How different is the present 
state of things, when most candidates aim at Parliament as a mean 
of social advancement, by office, or the aid of secret Party funds, or by 
obtaining titles, hereditary or otherwise, and so-called “ honours.” 

The new system of holding out a decent livelihood as a reward for 
electoral success certainly must tend to promote corruption, and sad 
as it may be to say it, one effect must be to introduce into Parliament 
men who have no real stake or responsibility in the country: have, in 
fact, little more than the clothes they stand up in—have nothing to los, 
but are put into a position where they can control the machinery of the 
most complex Empire in the world, governing one-fifth of all mankind. 

If this be answered by the statement that ‘the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,” the case is given away at once. Members of Parliament 
should not be hirelings ! 


There is absolutely no limit to the powers of an Executive Govern | 


ment which can remunerate its supporters with any income it pleases: 
which can absolutely purchase a majority by an adequate price. 

The system of payment of Members takes the edge off patriotism 
and good citizenship. It handicaps honesty. It creates an administra 
tive autocracy. The “ins” would never willingly get “out.” Can 
any one honestly contend that the loss of a salary is not a disturbing 
factor as human nature is constituted ? Is it not morally (or immorally) 


certain that a class of candidates with little or no stake in the country | 
would make Parliament a means of livelihood ?_ What colour would this | 
give to legislation? If a salary is to be appropriated by Members of 

Parliament, what limit can be imposed upon the amount? If £400, | 


why not the more comfortable £600, or anything higher ? 


' 
Now, what are the advantages claimed by way of set-off ? Practically, | 


they are summed up in the fact that without State support some potential 
Miltons would remain mute and inglorious. This is a negative evil quite 
inconsiderable in comparison with the positive perils already sketched. 
Men of great natural ability and a nascent gift for statesmanship would 
make such a mark amongst their neighbours and associates that theit 
adequate maintenance would be no serious burden to the constituency 
desiring to be represented by them. Such Members would be repre: 


sentative in the truest and most effective sense. They would be clothed [ 


with a respect and authority which would place them in a far higher 


category than the mere social adventurer or carpet-bagger. But, treat } 


a seat in Parliament as the prize and reward of a cajoling tongue and 


Nn age when | 


ee anal seas 


— 


irresponsible promises and England will sink into moral, political and 
economic decline. 

I remain, etc., 
H. Crovcu BaTCHELOB 
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LORD HALDANE AS A PROPHET 


[We are indebted to a correspondent for recalling one of 
Lord Haldane’s pre-war utterances which would appear to 
demand some explanation from the speaker, who was at 
the time Lord Chancellor—an office which he is said to be 
ready to resume whenever the Socialist Party is in a position 
to offer it. The occasion of his oratory was the festival 
dinner of the German hospital at Dalston, held at the Savoy 
Hotel and attended by the German élite then in our midst, 
from the German Ambassador (Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein) downward. The date was June 28, 1912, ie. within 
about two years of Germany’s unprovoked attack on Belgium, 
and only four months after Lord Haldane’s fateful and 
fatal mission to Berlin, which, as the speaker afterwards 
told us, made him “‘ uneasy ” as to German designs. Later 
on he solemnly reproved the British people for having been 
“unprepared ” for the approaching storm, declaring in the 
course of an unconscionable article in 7'he Nation (August 7, 
1915) : 


When the time comes to take stock, I think the wonder will be, not that 
we were so unprepared, but that we were as well prepared as was the case, 
for the public did not insist that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost 
subject of political consideration, nor was it ready to devote the nation’s 
energies to securing its future in peace any more than in war. The democracy 
in this country was suffering from an indisposition to reflect, and in consequence 
was not disposed to listen to the few who preached. 


It is this reproach that imparts an almost sinister 
character to Lord Haldane’s speech at the German festival 
dinner in 1912, when he went out of his way to give the 
German Kaiser a certificate of character, to depict the 
German nation as an innocuous, peace-loving nation, and 
to throw dust in the eyes of the British people whom he 
subsequently blamed for their blindness and deafness. 


al a is taken from the Morning Post of June 29, 


Lord Haldane, in proposing ‘“‘ The German Emperor, the Foreign Sovereigns 
and Princes, Protectors, and Patrons of the Institution,” said he spoke of one 
whom we admired in this country and regarded as one of ourselves. He knew 
our language and institutions as we did, and spoke our language as we did. 
He gave them the toast of the German Emperor. . . . The German Emperor 
was something more than an Emperor; he was a man, and a great man. 
(Cheers.) He was gifted from the gods with the highest gifts that they 
could give and had geist. He was a true leader indeed; a leader in 
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spirit as well as in deed. He had guided them for nearly a quarter of 
a century, and had preserved unbroken peace. (Cheers.) He knew wi 
record of which a Monarch had better cause to be proud. In every 
direction his activities had been remarkable. He had given his country thy 
splendid fleet which we, who knew about fleets, admired; he had preserved _ 
the tradition of the greatest Army the world .had ever seen, and in the arts of 
peace had been equally great. He had been great also in education and iy [M 
the solutions of great social questions. History would look back on his reign 
as a reign remarkable for the German people in every direction of intellectual 
and moral activity. All this made one feel a sense of rejoicing that one associat. 
ing with these things should be half an Englishman. (Cheers.) In the last 
few years Germany and England had become much more like each other than 
they used to be. Germany had become a very great commercial nation, like 
ourselves. She had become not only a people distinguished in thinking, in 
science, and in art, but distinguished in deed. She had developed those practical 
activities which had distinguished our own race, and so it had come about 
that, as we had got nearer each other, questions had arisen inevitably which } 
had given rise to a certain amount of difference and friction, and just because ¥ 
we were getting so much like each other, and had so much in common, a certain 
element of rivalry came in. He wanted that rivalry to be stingless, and he 
wanted it to make the world better. The German Emperor, he knew, shared 
that conviction profoundly, and it was with the greatest pleasure that he gave 
them the toast of his name. They also honoured the venerable Sovereign who 
sat on the throne of Austria, and who had also been potent in the hands of 
God in preserving the peace and in extending to his subjects an influence that } 
had always been good. Into the best of things there always came elements 
of difficulty. Dem herrlichsten, das auch der Geist empfangen, drdngt immer 
fremder Stoff sich an. (Cheers.) Goethe said that many years ago. (Cheers) 
They lived in a time that ought to fill them full of hope. One of the thing | 
that filled him with hope was that the Sovereigns on the various Thrones had 
the cause of peace and development at heart, each one as much as the other ff 
It was with the greatest pleasure that he gave them the toast, “ Ich hebe mein 
Glas.” (Loud cheers.) 


Such was the manner in which the Lord Chancellor 
helped our people to prepare for the coming cataclysm—the 
approximate date of which was presumably known to not 
a few of his audience at the Savoy Hotel. Lord Haldane’s jf 
health was proposed by Baron Bruno von Schroeder and 
“drunk with musical honours.” He had certainly earned jf 
them. In replying to the ecstatic eloquence of the Baron, 
the hero of the evening made a facetious allusion to the 
‘impeachment ” of his predecessor, Cardinal Wolsey, for 
taking the Great Seal to Calais. Impeachment has become 
the after-dinner jest of the modern Mandarin. There 1s 00 
institution we stand more in need of. 
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